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TEACHING  SPEECH  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

INTRODUCTION 

The  rise  and  present-day  prevalence  of  sectional  dialects,  the 
influx  of  foreign-speaking  peoples  and  the  indifference  of  many 
educators  toward  the  preservation  of  pure  English  have  resulted 
in  what  Otis  Skinner  deplored  recently  as  a  polyglot  American 
speech. 

The  purpose  of  this  dissertation  is  to  study  the  present  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  speech  training  in  American  public  schools,  to 
determine  existing  needs,  and  to  outline  ways  and  means  for 
meeting  these  needs. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  three-fold  purpose,  the  first  step  under- 
taken was  a  study  of  the  present  situation  with  regard  to  speech 
training  in  the  public  schools  of  America.  It  was  felt  that  adequate 
training  in  this  field  was  dependent  upon  (i)  definite  and  desir- 
able courses  of  study  in  speech  correction  and  speech  improve- 
ment, (2)  adequately  trained  teachers,  and  (3)  definite  time  allot- 
ments for  this  work  in  school  programs. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  a  questionnaire  was  prepared,  the 
answers  to  which  would  indicate  the  extent  and  degree  to  which 
the  public  schools  of  America  were  meeting  this  responsibility 
with  regard  to  speech  education  as  measured  by  these  three  fac- 
tors. Twelve  hundred  of  these  questionnaires  were  sent  out  and  972 
replies  were  received  from  forty-five  of  the  forty-eight  states, 
based  upon  the  work  in  kindergartens,  elementary,  junior  high, 
senior  high,  and  normal  schools.  The  results  of  this  questionnaire, 
which  are  discussed  in  Part  II  of  this  study,  indicate  quite 
definitely  and  conclusively  that  little  attention  is  being  given  to 
speech  education  in  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  towns 
and  cities  represented  in  the  replies.  Moreover,  a  review  of  all 
available  studies  concerning  the  speech  situation  in  high  schools 
and  normal  schools  simply  added  further  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  meagre  attention  was  being  given  to  speech  education  in 
American  public  schools. 

The  discovery  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  led 
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to  the  belief  that  there  was  need  of  a  constructive  study  in  this 
field,  which  would  (i)  accurately  define  for  teachers  the  meaning 
of  good  speech,  (2)  arouse  an  interest  in  and  develop  a  desirable 
attitude  toward  speech  education  in  schools,  and  (3)  offer  a  pro- 
gram of  practical  suggestions  for  the  elementary  school. 

England  and  the  United  States  being  the  two  leading  English- 
speaking  countries  of  the  world,  a  study  of  speech  education  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  both  was  undertaken.  It  was  hoped 
that  through  comparison  and  contrast  new  suggestions  might  be 
obtained,  which,  when  added  to  the  best  current  practice  in  Amer- 
ica, would  lead  up  to  and  culminate  in  a  new  program  of  speech 
improvement  for  our  own  country.  During  the  school  year  of 
1927,  the  writer  went  to  England  in  order  to  study  at  first  hand 
the  teaching  of  English  in  the  public  schools  of  that  country. 
Twenty-four  different  schools  were  visited,  ranging  from  the 
elementary  level  to  the  university.  One  hundred  and  fifty  lessons 
were  observed,  seventy-two  of  which  involved  speech  training. 
Twenty-six  individual  conferences  were  held  with  leading  school 
authorities  and  speech  specialists  in  elementary  education  whose 
names  appear  in  the  Appendix  of  this  study.  To  supplement  the 
foregoing  observations  and  conferences,  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  was  spent  in  the  London  County  Council  rooms  and  in 
the  offices  of  the  boards  of  education  in  Leeds  and  Manchester, 
studying  and  making  excerpts  from  documents  and  printed  mate- 
rials most  of  which  were  unavailable  in  this  country. 

Upon  return  to  this  country,  additional  study  was  made  of  pres- 
ent practice  in  those  few  outstanding  situations  in  America  where 
speech  improvement  for  the  normal  child  is  carried  on  effectively. 
The  results  of  this  study  were  then  combined  with  the  results  of 
the  investigation  in  England  and  the  final  program  of  suggestions 
which  is  found  in  Part  IV  of  this  study  was  worked  out. 

The  detailed  study  which  follows  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
each  with  its  specific  aim  or  purpose: 

Part  One  aims  to  define  the  term  "good  speech"  and  to  describe 
the  attitude  toward  it  both  in  England  and  America. 

Part  Two  sets  forth  the  place,  function,  and  status  quo  of  speech 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States. 

Part  Three  sets  forth  the  place,  function,  and  status  quo  of 
speech  education  in  the  elementary  schools  of  England. 

Part  Four  comprises  a  constructive  program  for  speech  educa- 
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tion  in  the  elementary  and  the  normal  schools  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  study  will  stimulate  a  much-needed  interest 
in  speech  training  on  the  part  of  our  public  school  teachers  and, 
having  stimulated  this  interest,  will  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of 
constructive  suggestions  to  make  possible  eventually  the  supplant- 
ing of  our  present  polyglot  speech  with  pure  English. 


PART  I 

DEFINITION  OF  AND  ATTITUDE  TOWARD 
GOOD  SPEECH 

Introductory  Statement.  The  purpose  of  Part  I  of  this  dis- 
sertation is  twofold: 

First:  To  discuss  the  definition  of  the  term  "good  speech"  as 
it  is  used  by  authorities  on  speech  in  England  and  the  United 
States. 

Second :  To  indicate  the  general  attitude  toward  good  speech 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States  as  shown  in:  (i)  printed 
literature  from  educational  authorities  and  (2)  opinions  of  busi- 
ness men. 

What  Is  Meant  by  Good  Speech? 

Miss  Marjorie  Gullan,  of  the  London  Day  Training  College, 
believes  that  in  good  speech  the  balance  between  tone  and  articula- 
tion is  essential. 

We  must  strive  to  achieve  in  our  speech  that  perfect  balance  between  tone 
and  articulation  which  will  convey  the  words  to  any  audience  in  such  a  way 
that  they  do  not  need  to  make  an  effort  to  listen  to  us.  Again,  we  must 
never  forget  that  the  study  of  speech  is  an  art  and  that  it  must  never  be 
allowed  to  become  mechanical.  The  techniques  must  always  serve  the  art 
and  never  take  its  place.  [1]  * 

Miss  M.  E.  DeWitt,  in  Euphon  English  in  America,  speaks 
of  standard  speech  as  the  kind  of  speech  "which  every  school 
owes  every  child." 

Standard  speech  is  merely  that  form  which  has  been  aptly  described  as 
free  from  localisms,  provincialisms,  and  vulgarisms.  It  is  that  form  of  a 
spoken  language  which  passes  educated,  contemporary,  international  muster, 
which  has  no  glaring  high  lights  or  harrowing  shadows;  that  form  which 
through  its  beauty  makes  a  language  worthy  of  life.  ...  It  is  this  form  of 
our  spoken  language  which  every  school  owes  every  child.   [2] 

In  the  General  Report  on  the  Teaching  of  English  in  London 

1  Numbers   in  brackets   refer  to   references   cited   on   pp.    118   to    120. 
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Elementary  Schools  we  read  that  training  is  necessary  for  good 
speech  and  that  speech  training  must  achieve  certain  results. 

Speech  training  has  two  distinct  meanings.  On  the  one  hand,  it  means 
training  in  clear  utterance  and  distinct  articulation,  with  proper  management 
of  the  voice ;  on  the  other,  it  implies  training  in  clear  and  connected  expres- 
sion of  thought.   [3] 

The  report  on  The  Teaching  of  English  in  England  by  the 
Departmental  Committee  of  1922  says : 

Standard  English  is  a  much  debated  question,  but  for  our  present  purpose 
it  should  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  a  pronunciation  free  from  provincialisms 
and  vulgarisms.   [4] 

Contributions  to  the  Definition  on  the  Negative  Side 

Mr.  Walter  Ripman,  an  English  authority  on  speech,  discusses 
two  undesirable  types  of  speakers,  as  follows : 

The  pedantic  speaker  is  one  who,  with  more  or  less  definite  intention, 
tries  to  improve  on  standard  speech;  he  goes  one  better  than  the  ordinary 
educated  speaker.  He  utters  certain  vowels  in  what  we  call  a  mincing  way : 
he  dwells  on  certain  consonants  which  are  usually  silent.  His  attitude  is 
one  of  superiority  to  us  common  mortals,  and  that  is  offensive  and  anti- 
social.  [5] 

The  slip-shod  speaker  is  one  who  speaks  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
effort,  he  makes  only  just  enough  movement  of  his  tongue  to  suggest  the 
sounds.  He  drops  sounds  and  even  whole  syllables :  "Did  you  know  her  ?" 
becomes  "Genoa?"  His  attitude  is  one  of  indifference  or  contempt,  and  that, 
too,  is  offensive  and  anti-social.   [6] 

Young  and  Memmott,  American  writers  of  Methods  in  Elemen- 
tary English  comment  upon  the  prevalence  of  careless  and  slovenly 
speech  in  the  following  words : 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  English-speaking  people  are  careless 
and  slovenly  in  their  speech,  in  both  enunciation  and  pronunciation.  The 
same  criticism  might  justly  be  made  of  the  posture  of  many  Americans; 
careless  speech  and  careless  posture  are  quite  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
same  individual.  The  following  are  extracts  from  a  letter  giving  the  Ad- 
jutant General's  opinion  of  the  probable  cause  for  the  rejection  of  so  large 
a  number  of  candidates  for  reserve  officers  at  the  training  camps  during 
the  World  War. 

"Perhaps  the  most  glaring  faults  .  .  .  might  be  characterized  by  the 
general  term  'slouchiness.'  I  refer  to  what  might  be  termed  mental  and 
physical  indifference.  I  have  observed  at  my  camp  many  otherwise  excellent 
men  who  have  failed  because  in  our  school  system  sufficient  emphasis  is  not 
placed  upon  the  avoidance  of  this  mental  and  physical  handicap.    At  military 
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camps  throughout  the  country  mental  alertness,  accuracy  in  thinking  and 
acting,  clearness  in  enunciation,  sureness  and  ease  of  carriage  and  bearing 
must  be  insisted  upon.  .  .  .  Only  by  the  possession  of  the  qualities  referred 
to  does  one  become  a  natural  leader."   [7] 

Professor  H.  G.  Paul,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  speaks  of 
a  "hyphenated"  American  language  in  the  following  paragraph: 

There  is  a  kind  of  ungainly  utterance  which  goes  with  slovenly  thinking 
and  ill-regulated  feeling  that  offends,  and  properly  offends,  those  whom 
Plato  calls  "lovers  of  discourse."  Against  this  we  must  set  our  faces  like 
iron.  Then,  too,  we  must  master  our  speech  mechanism.  Like  any  other 
piece  of  machinery,  this  may  be  used  efficiently  or  inefficiently.  Too  fre- 
quently we  have  been  content  to  allow  our  pupils  to  mumble  and  swallow 
their  words ;  we  have  accepted  a  thick,  muddy  monotone  instead  of  working 
to  master  a  clear,  crisp  speech ;  we  have  allowed  the  son  of  the  immigrant  to 
leave  our  schools  speaking  a  sadly  hyphenated  American  language.   [8] 

The  Attitude  Toward  Good  Speech  in  England 

Evidences  from  Printed  Literature.  The  attitude  toward  good 
speech  in  England  is  shown  in  quotations  from  the  writings  of 
Walter  Ripman  cited  above. 

Even  for  ordinary  intercourse  we  may  demand  that  a  man's  speech  be 
not  only  readily  intelligible,  but  agreeable.   [9] 

It  has  been  said  that  every  teacher  is  a  teacher  of  English  and  that  no 
teacher  should  be  indifferent  to  what  is  at  once  a  privilege  and  a  responsi- 
bility. Everyone  should  strive  to  make  his  speech  careful  and  clear  so  that 
it  may  be  a  model  to  pupils  who  out  of  school  hours  may  hear  only  what 
is  far  removed  from  standard  speech.  [10] 

It  is  quite  possible  to  speak  correctly  without  speaking  well.   [11] 

The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  The  Teaching 
of  English  in  England  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  gives 
the  social  and  personal  implications  of  good  speech,  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

This  committee  makes  a  strong  plea  for  eliminating  the  differences  be- 
tween educated  and  uneducated  speech  by  means  of  effective  English  teach- 
ing. The  committee  feels  that  such  a  movement  would  have  important 
social  and  personal  implications,  since  it  would  tend  to  unify  classes  rather 
than  to  separate  them.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  in  England,  associations  of 
sports  and  games  are  widely  shared  by  all  classes,  but  with  mental  pleasures 
and  mental  exercises  the  case  is  very  different.   [12] 

Further  on  in  this  report,  one  finds  a  statement  which  is  in- 
dicative of  the  feeling  of  pride  and  respect  which  the  English 
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people  desire  for  their  language  and  which  should  show  the  im- 
portance of  good  language  to  us  in  America : 

The  English  people  might  learn  as  a  whole  to  regard  their  own  language, 
first,  with  respect,  and  then,  with  a  genuine  feeling  of  pride  and  affec- 
tion. [13] 

This  report  goes  on  to  state  that  provision  for  an  adequate 
teaching  staff  in  the  field  of  speech  education  is  one  of  England's 
important  educational  problems. 

The  report  claims  (page  53)  that  the  "danger  confronting  Eng- 
land to-day  is  not  so  much  indifference  as  distraction."  In  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  our  aims  as  stated  in  courses  of  study  seem 
too  clearly  defined  to  admit  of  the  criticism  of  distraction.  Our 
difficulty  seems  rather  to  be  one  of  indifference  to  the  spoken 
word.  We  are  inclined  to  place  greater  emphasis  in  the  elementary 
school  upon  handwriting,  spelling,  grammar,  reading,  and  all  forms 
of  written  English. 

Dr.  Ira  Wile,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Education  of  New 
York  City  schools,  says: 

In  the  scheme  of  education,  as  at  present  existent,  tremendous  stress  is 
placed  upon  writing  and  reading  both  of  which  are  practical  tools  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  in  the  imparting  of  ideas.  In  the  work  of 
the  world,  however,  speech  itself  continues  to  be  the  most  essential  vehicle 
for  the  transmission  of  ideas,  whether  for  industrial  purposes,  educational 
counsel,  or  spiritual  elevation.  The  elocutionary  phase  of  education  must 
give  way  to  a  more  practical  scheme  for  speech  improvement.   [14] 

In  England,  we  find  that  good-speech  work  is  definitely  under- 
taken. We  read  the  following  from  the  report  on  The  Teaching 
of  English  in  England: 

Classes  for  teachers  in  phonetics  and  voice  production  have  been  largely 
attended,  and  the  Board  of  Education's  Divisional  Inspector  for  London  tells 
us  that  they  have  gone  some  way  towards  getting  rid  of  undesirable  forms 
of  London  speech.  A  Conference  on  Speech  Training  in  London  Schools 
and  Colleges  has  made  definite  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of 
enunciation  and  pronunciation,  involving  systematic  study  of  the  way  in 
which  speech  sounds  are  formed,  and  the  use  of  some  system  of  sound 
representation,  based  strictly  on  the  principle,  one  sound  one  symbol.   [15] 

This  report  states  the  responsibility  of  the  elementary  school 
with  regard  to  standard  English,  as  follows : 

It  is  emphatically  the  business  of  the  Elementary  School  to  teach  all  its- 
pupils  who  either  speak  a  defin\^  dM^ct  or  whose  speech  is  disfigured  by 
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vulgarisms,  to  speak  standard  English,  and  to  speak  it  clearly,  and  with 
expression.  Our  witnesses  are  agreed  that  this  can  be  done,  provided  that 
definite  and  systematic  teaching  is  given  from  the  outset.  It  is  not  sufficient 
merely  to  correct  the  various  errors  of  pronunciation  as  they  occur,  or  to 
insist  on  the  children  "speaking  out."  They  should  learn  to  recognize  every 
sound  in  standard  English,  should  observe  for  themselves  how  sounds  are 
produced  and  modified  by  the  position  of  the  speech  organs,  and  should 
practise  producing  them  properly.  The  really  scientific  method,  of  course, 
would  be  to  associate  each  sound  with  a  phonetic  symbol.  This  may  seem 
to  some  teachers  an  alarming  suggestion,  but  the  learning  of  the  symbols  will 
be  found  a  very  simple  matter  both  by  teachers  and  children,  and  the 
teacher  needs  some  means,  which  our  system  of  spelling  unfortunately  does 
not  afford,  of  referring  to  the  sounds  of  the  spoken  language  without  actually 
producing  them.  The  real  difficulty  will  be  found,  our  witnesses  assure  us, 
not  in  learning  the  symbols  but  in  combating  the  causes  which  prevent 
production  of  the  correct  sounds,  such  as  habitual  lip  laziness,  or  inability  to 
detect  the  less  obvious  differences.   [16] 

This  report  gives  us  in  one  statement  the  argument  for  standard 
speech  for  English  children.     It  states: 

The  position  of  the  English  language  in  the  world  affords  another  argu- 
ment for  all  English  children  being  taught  English  as  distinct  from  a  dialect 
of  English.  [17] 

Finally,  we  read  in  this  report  this  argument  for  the  importance 
of  good  speech: 

English  children,  required  by  law  to  attend  school,  are  surely  entitled  to 
be  taught,  in  a  scientific  and  effective  way,  the  accepted  speech  of  their  own 
country.   [18] 

Miss  Rose  A.  Evans,  supervisor  of  speech  in  the  Manchester 
elementary  schools,  says,  in  the  report  of  the  North  of  England 
Education  Conference  on  Speech  Training: 

Another  advantage  gained  by  means  of  Speech  Training  would  be  the 
breaking  down  of  class  barriers.  These  barriers  are  breaking  down.  No 
longer,  as  in  past  days,  is  class  cut  off  from  class  in  social  intercourse. 
Yet  when  the  speech  of  the  various  classes  approaches  nearer,  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  better  mutual  understanding.  [19] 

And  what  exactly  is  Standard  English?  It  is  a  triumphing  dialect  which 
is  flexible,  harmonious,  and  beautiful.  To  mention  a  few  names,  people 
like  Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  Winston  Churchill,  Lady  Verney,  The  Dean  of 
Lincoln,  Forbes-Robertson,  The  Prince  of  Wales,  The  Archdeacon  of  Ox- 
ford, are  all  using  Standard  English — a  speech  that  is  mutually  intelligible 
and  would  cause  no  irritation  to  them  if  they  met.  The  similarities  would 
outweigh  the  slight  differences.  The  variations  would  arise  from  differ- 
ences of  temperament  which  would  be  the  outcome  of  ancestral  and  regional 
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influences.  For  every  speaker's  individuality  modifies  his  speech  slightly. 
But  suppose  a  Somersetshire  ploughboy  were  to  meet  an  Oldham  cotton 
spinner,  there  would  be  another  story.  It  would  be  easy  for  misunder- 
standing and  annoyance  to  arise.  The  use  of  the  Standard  dialect  makes  for 
unity  among  our  people.   [20] 

Mr.  Daniel  Jones  gives  what  he  considers  proof  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  speech  for  public  elementary  schools. 

The  fact  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  now  introduced  the  subject  into 
the  regular  course  of  training  of  teachers  for  service  in  public  elementary 
schools  is  sufficient  proof  that  its  importance  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized.  [21] 

In  studying  the  pronunciation  of  a  language  two  things  are  necessary, 
firstly  to  acquire  familiarity  with  the  various  elementary  speech  sounds  of 
which  the  language  is  composed  and  the  modes  of  producing  them,  and 
secondly  to  learn  when  and  in  what  combinations  the  elementary  sounds  are 
used  so  as  to  form  words  and  sentences.   [22] 

The  Handbook  of  Suggestions  for  the  Consideration  of  Teach- 
ers states  one  value  in  oral  reading  to  be  that  of  acquiring  distinct 
utterance  as  follows : 

The  essential  quality  which  should  be  secured  in  reading  which  aims 
to  give  pleasure  is  clearness  of  utterance.   [23] 

Evidences  from  the  Business  World.  The  importance  of  good 
speech  is  recognized  by  business  firms  in  England.  The  evidences 
of  this  are  many  if  one  but  listens  to  the  speech  of  the  sales- 
people in  the  shops  of  London,  Leeds,  or  Manchester.  In  such 
smaller  places  as  Bexley  Heath,  Welling,  West  Mailing,  and  Bing- 
ley,  the  writer  talked  with  railroad  employees,  office  clerks,  and 
small  shopkeepers.  Good  speech  as  defined  in  this  study  was  used 
in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  Attitude  Toward  Good  Speech  in  the  United  States 

Evidences  from  Printed  Literature.  Professor  Patty  Smith 
Hill  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  says  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Grades: 

English  is  not  the  mother  tongue  of  a  large  proportion  of  Americans,  and 
has  been  too  recently  adopted  to  be  either  well  spoken  or  to  stir  the  old, 
deep  associations  which  gather  around  the  literature  and  language  of  gen- 
erations of  ancestors.  In  our  homes,  on  the  streets,  and  in  the  schools,  our 
American  children  are  subjected  to  forms  of  English  contaminated  by  the 
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vocal  habits  carried  over  from  another  language.  For  this  reason  we  have 
a  problem  far  more  difficult  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  Yet  the  problem 
must  be  faced,  and  the  sooner  we  realize  this,  the  better  it  will  be.  Some  of 
the  questions  which  immediately  present  themselves  are — Where  shall  the 
problem  best  be  attacked,  when,  and  how?  The  answer  to  the  first  and 
second  questions  is  in  favor  of  the  early  years  in  the  home,  the  nursery 
school,  the  kindergarten,  and  primary  grades.  These  years  offer  the  golden 
opportunity  for  bettering  our  national  control  of  the  English  language.   [24] 

The  Minnesota  State  Course  of  Study  states  that  training  in 
the  ability  to  speak  well  is  very  important  in  the  elementary 
school. 

Adults,  as  well  as  children,  talk  so  much  more  than  they  write,  and  their 
culture  or  lack  of  it  is  so  often  judged  by  the  English  they  speak,  that  the 
ability  to  speak  well  becomes  a  prime  aim  of  every  elementary  school  cur- 
riculum. To  speak  well  one  must  have  something  to  say  and  then  say  it  so 
others  are  glad  to  listen;  that  is,  (1)  fluently,  with  good  vocabulary,  easily 
commanded;  (2)  coherently,  well  organized,  so  as  to  be  followed  if  atten- 
tion is  given;  (3)  accurately,  using  correct  vocabulary,  acceptable  grammar, 
and  even  choice  diction.  If,  in  addition  to  these  minimum  essentials  of  good 
talking,  the  speaker  possesses  animation,  interest  in  his  topic,  originality 
in  expression,  a  sense  of  humor,  where  necessary,  and  convincingness,  we 
are  not  only  glad  to  listen,  but  we  covet  the  privilege,  seeking  to  hear  him 
whenever  possible.   [25] 

The  Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study  emphasizes  spoken 
English  and  states  the  following  reasons : 

For  the  reason  that  we  make  use  of  the  mother  tongue  in  speech  more  than 
in  writing  and  because  an  individual's  degree  of  education  and  culture  is 
judged  by  his  speech  more  often  than  in  any  other  way,  it  is  essential  that 
spoken  English  in  oral  composition  be  emphasized.   [26] 

The  West  Hartford  (Connecticut)  Course  of  Study  Monograph 
considers  language  the  most  important  subject  in  the  curriculum : 

The  most  important  subject  in  the  curriculum  is  language  since  one  de- 
pends on  it  for  intelligent  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  deter- 
mining factors  in  choosing  the  work  to  be  covered  in  a  language  course 
are  the  common  language  needs  of  the  people  of  the  community  in  their 
business  and  social  relations.  This  would  mean,  in  West  Hartford,  emphasis 
on  the  teaching  of  correctly  spoken  English,  and  with  this  in  mind  the 
course  here  outlined  lays  particular  emphasis  on  oral  English.   [27] 

Young  and  Memmott  in  Methods  in  Elementary  English  stress 
the  importance  of  oral  composition. 

The  importance  of  oral  composition  can  scarcely  be  emphasized  too  much. 
If  you  will  compare  the  amount  a  person  talks   in   a  day  with   what  he 
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writes,  you  will  discover  one  good  reason  why  oral  composition  should 
hold  an  important  place  in  every  course  of  study.  No  other  intellectual 
power  gained  in  acquiring  an  education  is  called  into  play  so  frequently  as 
the  ability  to  talk  well.  Not  only  is  this  ability  invaluable  in  adult  life,  but 
it  is  also  one  of  the  greatest  assets  in  helping  the  child  gain  an  education. 
From  the  day  the  child  enters  school  the  teacher  must  aim  to  help  him  talk 
connectedly,  clearly,  and  correctly  during  every  recitation  in  the  day,  with 
special  stress  during  the  regular  language  period.  In  other  words,  she  must 
help  him  get  into  the  habit  of  talking  well.   [28] 

Freeland,  Adams,  and  Hall  in  Teaching  in  the  Intermediate 
Grades  tell  us  of  the  importance  of  using  the  mother  tongue  with 
ease  and  correctness. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  school  is  to  teach  children  to 
use  the  mother  tongue  with  ease  and  correctness.  This  aim  is  found  with 
more  or  less  prominence  in  every  activity.  Its  paramount  importance,  how- 
ever, makes  it  necessary  that  the  teacher  keep  it  in  mind  during  activities 
designed  in  the  main  to  develop  other  specific  subject-matter.  The  teacher 
must  also  make  definite  provision  for  activities  which  will  of  themselves 
develop  appreciation  of  good  English  and  provide  for  adequate  expression, 
oral  and  written.  Every  class  exercise  requires  use  of  English,  but  such 
use  may  fail  to  improve  speech  and  may  even  tend  toward  fixing  bad  habits 
previously  acquired.  Although  the  teacher  may  make  correction  of  glaring 
errors  or  conscientiously  require  the  correct  form  of  each  mistake  noticed, 
such  practice  is  insufficient  for  developing  good  speech  habits  and  frequently 
results  in  hindering  the  free  flow  of  thought.  In  this  field,  as  in  any  other, 
the  child  learns  by  doing.   [29] 

Applying  practical  modern  standards  to  time  allotment  in  oral  and  written 
English,  it  is  obvious  that  the  former  should  be  stressed  more  than  the 
latter.  For  the  majority  of  persons,  speech  has  a  more  prominent  place  in 
life  than  written  English.  Children  not  only  talk  more  in  school,  but  con- 
structive oral  English,  designed  to  improve  speech,  should  be  allotted  more 
program  time.  Written  English,  important  as  it  is,  stands  in  a  subsidiary 
position  to  spoken.  A  survey  of  practice  in  different  cities  shows  that  the 
best  schools  recognize  this  need.  In  addition  to  the  training  afforded 
through  class  recitations  in  content  subjects,  and  the  social  situations  incident 
to  school  life  in  general,  oral  English  has  a  distinct  place  in  the  daily  pro- 
gram.   Much  practice  under  guidance  is  recommended.   [30] 

The  Classroom  Teacher  is  a  twelve-volume  series  of  articles 
on  all  phases  of  the  elementary  school  as  well  as  the  junior  high 
school.  The  specialists  who  have  contributed  to  this  reference 
work  represent  the  leaders  in  their  respective  fields  and  come  from 
various  institutions  in  the  United  States.  In  Volume  III  we  read 
the  following  statement  as  to  spoken  language: 
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Training  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  is  one  of  the  most  important 
responsibilities  of  the  school.  Spoken  language  is  more  constantly  called  for 
than  any  other  mode  of  expression  and  one's  manner  of  speaking  probably 
does  more  than  any  other  single  characteristic  to  reveal  one's  position  in 
the  world.  Ability  to  speak  effectively  and  pleasingly  is  a  great  asset  in 
life,  and  the  school  has  not  always  successfully  developed  this  art.  The 
fact  that  children  have  learned  to  talk  before  they  come  to  school  has  perhaps 
obscured  the  problem  somewhat.  They  are  not  beginners  in  language  as  they 
are  in  reading  and  handwriting.  [31] 

Miss  M.  E.  DeWitt  quotes  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Caleb  Stetson, 
New  York  City,  and  gives  Americans  a  good  suggestion : 

The  pride  which  a  people  show  in  their  native  tongue  and  the  precision 
with  which  they  use  it  is  the  measure  of  the  culture  of  a  people.  The  French 
are  noteworthy  in  this  respect,  and  the  educated  people  of  France  are  ex- 
tremely careful  of  their  pronunciation  and  grammatical  construction,  and 
it  is  the  same  in  England  and  Italy.  ...  It  is  possible  in  every  highly- 
civilized  land  to  foster  a  pride  in  the  use  of  a  language  and  careful  pronun- 
ciation. Such  an  attitude  is  greatly  needed  in  America,  as  our  use  of  English 
is  on  the  whole  extremely  careless  and  our  pronunciation  as  a  people  very 
bad.  [32] 

Miss  Elizabeth  Avery,  of  Smith  College,  writing  in  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Speech  as  to  our  American  attitude  says : 

Our  American  attitude  has  been,  and  in  many  circles  still  is,  a  combina- 
tion of  touchy  sensitiveness  regarding  our  own  speech  and  intolerance  toward 
that  of  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  best  not  to  hint  to  a  New  Englander 
that  New  England  nasality  is  of  a  peculiarly  painful  variety,  even  in  a 
country  which  specializes  in  nasal  tones;  nor  to  a  Southerner  that  the  lan- 
guage spoken  in  his  part  of  the  country  is  influenced  by  negro  speech  habits ; 
nor  to  a  New  Yorker  that  Fifth  Avenue  pronunciation  may  be  affected  by 
First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth 
Avenues;  nor  to  a  person  living  between  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Coast 
Range  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  that  inversion  tends  to  make  his 
voice  harsh.  Yet  a  New  Yorker  laughs  without  fear  or  demur  at  the 
Southern  diphthongs,  and  the  Middle  Westerner,  at  the  Bostonian  "idear"  of 
it.  To  the  phonetician,  with  his  habit  of  looking  at  speech  phenomena  ob- 
jectively, such  an  attitude  seems  foolish  and  unprofitable. 

When  the  phonetician  from  New  England  has  analyzed  not  merely  his 
own  speech  but  that  of  all  parts  of  his  region,  and  compared  it  with  the 
characteristic  speech  of  other  sections  of  the  United  States,  he  can  say  dis- 
passionately that,  while  New  England  has  some  of  the  pleasantest  voices  and 
most  cultivated  speech  in  the  country,  it  has  some  of  the  worst  examples 
of  both;  that  the  Yankee  nasal  drawl  has  not  been  exaggerated;  and  that 
the  letter  r  occurs  even  in  fairly  cultured  speech  where  it  does  not  belong. 

The  New  York  City  phonetician  will,  after  the  same  analysis  and  com- 
parison, say  that,  while  he  thinks  the  voices  in  his  city  are  possibly  a  little 
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less  strident  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country — perhaps  as  a  measure 
of  self-defense  in  a  place  where  humanity  presses  so  closely — the  general 
speech  level  is  deplorably  low.  He  may  even  whisper  that  three  hundred 
applicants  for  positions  in  the  New  York  City  Training  Schools  were  re- 
jected this  year  because  of  faulty  speech. 

The  Southern  phonetician  will  probably  admit  that,  while  the  South  has 
some  of  the  most  charming  voices  in  the  world,  and  while  in  many  locali- 
ties it  has  delightful  speech  tones,  the  language  of  a  large  part  of  the 
South  has  almost  lost  its  medial  and  final  consonants ;  that  simple  vowels 
have  been  diphthongized  and  diphthongs  have  been  simplified  and  most 
vowels  modified  so  that  it  is  hard  for  many  Southerners  to  make  themselves 
understood  over  the  telephone  or  before  a  large  audience  in  the  North. 

The  Middle  Westerner  (using  the  word  in  its  phonetic  sense)  will  recog- 
nize that,  while  perhaps  he  has  the  least  slovenly  articulation  of  any  part 
of  the  country  and  the  best  vowels,  except  for  the  modifications  due  to 
drawling,  nasality,  and  inversion,  he  has  the  defects  of  his  qualities — a  ten- 
dency to  over-heavy  articulation  of  consonants  and  over-conscientious  con- 
cern with  unaccented  vowels,  which,  together  with  his  habit  of  inverting, 
often  gives  a  certain  heaviness  to  his  speech  and  unresonant  quality  to  his 
voice.  [33] 

Baker  and  Roehm  in  Spoken  English  and  How  to  Teach  It  say : 

Vital  communication  between  human  beings  comes  largely  through  spoken 
language.  One's  power  is  in  proportion  to  one's  control  of  the  lines  of 
communication.  Whoever  aspires  to  succeed  in  business,  to  secure  and 
maintain  a  standing  among  friends,  or  to  be  a  leader  in  any  kind  of  human 
activity,  in  club  or  precinct  meeting,  church  beard  or  civic  committee,  will 
have  his  chances  of  success  increased  by  the  ability  to  talk  when  the  time 
comes — to  talk  to  the  point,  with  force  and  convincingness  and  the  moving 
power  of  persuasion.   [34] 

H.  G.  Paul  writes  in  Better  Every-Day  English  of  the  asset  of 
effective  speech  in  all  life  activity : 

Whether  we  desire  to  buy  or  sell,  to  travel,  to  entertain,  to  advance  or 
defend  our  views,  to  explain  or  to  teach,  in  a  word — whenever  we  have 
thoughts  to  be  transferred  and  wants  to  be  supplied,  we  are  constantly  using 
language;  and  we  succeed  just  in  proportion  as  we  employ  it  effectively. 
The  leaders  of  life,  whether  in  the  political  meeting,  the  lodge,  the  labor 
union,  or  the  farmer's  grange,  in  the  pulpit  or  behind  the  counter,  or  at 
the  bar  of  justice  where  half  the  disputes  are  contentions  concerning  the 
meaning  of  words,  one  and  all  are  the  men  and  the  women  who  can  set 
forth  their  thoughts  clearly  and  effectively.  In  so  far  as  we  cannot  thus 
express  our  ideas,  we  are  dummies ;  in  so  far  as  we  express  them  haltingly 
and  inefficiently,  we  are  linguistic  cripples.   [35] 

Evidences  from  the  Business  World.  It  has  been  said  that 
good  speech  is  an  asset  in  business.    In  order  to  ascertain  the  truth 
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of  this  statement  the  following  questions  were  sent  by  the  writer 
to  the  sales  departments  of  ten  of  the  leading  department  stores 
in  New  York  and  Chicago : 

i.  Please  check  the  degree  of  importance  that  you  attach  to  good  speech 
in  judging  effective  salesmanship. 

Very  important   

Important    

Average   importance    

Little  importance    

No   importance    

2.  In  your  training  courses  for  salesmanship  do  you  give  any  special  work 
in  speech  education? 

3.  Do  you  feel  that  the  schools  might  help  in  this  respect  ?    Remarks : 

The  names  of  these  ten  firms  are  as  follows:  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Company,  New  York  City ;  Marshall  Field,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  Car- 
son, Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Best  &  Company,  New 
York  City;  Wanamaker's,  New  York  City;  Saks,  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City;  B.  Altman,  New  York  City;  Franklin  Simon, 
New  York  City;  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York  City;  Arnold  Con- 
stable, New  York  City. 

Nine  out  of  these  ten  department  stores  rated  good  speech  as 
very  important;  the  tenth,  as  important.  All  ten  felt  that  the 
schools  could  help. 

Actual  quotations  from  three  typical  replies  follow : 

From  Wanamaker 
As  it  is  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  a  brilliant  public  speaker,  so  it  is  to  meet  a 
salesperson  who  knows  her   merchandise  and  who  can  present  it   in  well 
chosen   English.     The   study   of   English   should  be   paramount   during  the 
first  five  years  of  any  student's  life. 

From  Macy 
Discourage  the  use  of  slang  by  giving  students  a  vocabulary  that  while 
good  is  still  emphatic  and  effective.    Stress  importance  of  a  well  modulated 
voice. 

From  Saks 
In  having  our  salespeople  shopped,  language  is  considered  as  a  very  im- 
portant factor  on  the  reports. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  in  New  York  City  hires  speech 
specialists  to  train  the  telephone  girls  to  speak  distinctly  and  with 
proper  placing  of  the  voice.  At  one  time  a  member  of  the  Speech 
Department  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  was  one 
of  the  instructors.     It  is  a  promising  situation  when  big  business 
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turns  to  the  speech  department  of  a  university  for  such  aid.  If 
these  girls,  most  of  whom  come  from  our  elementary  schools, 
could  develop  distinct  utterance  during  their  school  years,  perhaps 
there  would  be  no  need  of  further  speech-training  in  business. 

H.  G.  Paul  says  the  following  with  reference  to  the  value  of 
effective  English  in  business: 

Business  men,  especially  the  great  leaders  of  huge  mercantile  enterprises, 
are  growing  very  appreciative  of  the  value  of  effective  English.  They 
realize  that  the  keen  competition  of  to-day  demands  a  mastery  of  English; 
and  they  are  not  only  urging  their  employees  to  gain  this,  but  they  are 
giving  much  time  and  thought  and  money  to  providing  such  training.   [36] 

To-day  the  lack  of  a  command  of  English  is  barring  the  way  to  success 
for  untold  numbers  of  men,  while  to  him  who  can  give  effective  and  attrac- 
tive expression  to  his  thoughts  there  are  opening  countless  opportunities 
for  acquiring  positions  and  friends.  Better  English  means  better  jobs! 
This  slogan  of  a  famous  school  we  may  well  take  to  heart  and  may  stamp 
it  deep  in  the  perceptions  of  our  pupils.  [37] 

Evidences  from  Conferences.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  importance  of  good 
speech  in  life  and  in  school  is  recognized.  This  importance,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  readily  accepted  or  provided  for  in  connection  with 
training  teachers  in  the  United  States.  In  Part  III  of  this 
study  provision  for  such  teacher  training  in  England  is  discussed. 
In  Part  II  the  surveys  of  the  speech  education  situation  in  our 
normal  schools  are  reported. 

Of  this  phase  of  the  subject  in  England,  Mr.  E.  Salter  Davies, 
Director  of  Education,  Kent  County,  England,  said  that  one  of 
the  great  problems  in  England  to-day  was  to  insure  good  work  in 
speech  training  for  prospective  teachers.  Mr.  A.  R.  Ainsworth, 
who  is  in  the  Office  of  Inquiries  of  the  Board  of  Education,  said 
that  teachers  were  now  being  drawn  from  a  class  of  society  in 
which  the  parentage  was  often  foreign.  Mr.  Spurley  Hey, 
Director  of  Education  in  Manchester,  England,  said  that  since 
many  of  the  elementary  teachers  needed  speech  improvement,  he 
thought  it  well  for  his  director  of  speech  education  to  organize 
night  classes  for  teachers.  Miss  Marjorie  Gullan,  of  the  London 
Day  Training  College,  conducts  similar  classes  for  the  London 
schools.  Miss  Elsie  Fogerty  and  Mr.  Daniel  Jones  have  had  con- 
siderable influence  for  good  speech  in  English  schools.  Perhaps  we 
have  the  same  needs  and  should  apply  similar  remedies  to  the 
teacher  training  problem  in  the  United  States. 
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Connecticut  is  an  example  of  an  eastern  state  where  attention 
to  good  speech  is  needed  to  overcome  the  foreign  linguistic  in- 
fluence. Statistics  for  1927  show  that  approximately  70  per  cent 
of  the  people  in  Connecticut  were  either  born  in  foreign  countries 
or  have  mothers  or  fathers  who  were.  Approximately  50  per  cent 
of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  New  Haven  State  Normal  School 
in  September  1927  came  from  homes  where  a  foreign  language 
was  spoken.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  one  of  its  training 
schools  came  from  homes  where  little,  if  any,  English  was  spoken.1 

This  condition  is  fairly  typical  of  many  of  the  larger  eastern 
cities.  From  normal  schools,  such  as  the  fore-going,  come  the 
teachers  who  are  to  teach  English  to  the  coming  generation.  In 
the  normal  schools  of  only  two  eastern  states,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  is  a  direct  attack  being  made  on  the  problem  of 
speech  education.  The  survey  of  normal  schools  referred  to  in 
Part  II  of  this  study  shows  a  similar  situation  as  regards  speech 
training  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Until  we  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  well-trained  teachers  of  speech,  we  can  expect 
little  improvement  in  speech  training  in  our  elementary  schools. 
Thus  we  see  that  no  matter  how  important  England  and  the 
United  States  consider  good  speech  to  be,  the  work  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  will  always  be  conditioned  by  the  attention  to  good 
speech  in  the  training  of  those  teachers  who  are  soon  to  influence 
the  speech  habits  of  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

1.  Evidences  based  on  the  literature  from  educational  authorities, 
and  on  the  opinions  of  business  men  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  show  an  agreement  as  to  the  importance  of  good  speech 
in  life. 

2.  These  evidences  also  indicate  an  agreement  as  to  the  strategic 
position  of  the  elementary  school  for  the  achievement  of  good 
speech. 

3.  The  evidences  present  two  distinctly  contrasting  points  of 
view  with  regard  to  what  constitutes  good  speech.  American 
authorities  stress  the  language  element  in  speech,  and  say  very 
little  about  the  voice.  English  authorities  consider  the  art  element 
in  speech  very  important,  together  with  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
speech  sounds  as  an  aid  toward  the  elimination  of  provincialisms. 

1  These    statistics   were   gathered   by   the    Principal   of   the    New   Haven    State    Normal 
School   and   are  on   file   in   the   Normal    School   office. 
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4.  In  conclusion,  and  as  a  result  of  this  analysis  supplemented 
by  an  examination  of  the  writings  of  other  authorities  listed  under 
Appendix  II,  A,  the  topics  included  in  the  following  parallel 
columns  indicate  the  differences  in  the  conception  of  the  important 
factors  involved  in  good  speech  in  England  and  the  United  States : 


Important  Factors  from  the  English 
Point  of  View 
Breath  Control 
Pronunciation ;    elimination    of 

a.  foreign  accent 

b.  dialect 

Enunciation;  the  development  of 

a.  pure  vowels 

b.  distinct  initial  and  final  con- 
sonants 

c.  front  utterance 
Pitch 

Inflection 

Melody 

Intonation 

Resonance 

Rhythm 

Beauty 

Connected  Expression  of  Thought 


Important  Factors  from  the  Ameri- 
can Point  of  View 
Spontaneity 
Interest 
Brevity 
Clarity 

Organization  of  Ideas 
Choice  of  Words 
Sentence  Structure 
Rate  of  Speaking 
Elimination  of  Slang 
Talking  "to  the  Point" 
Acceptable  Grammar 
Convincingness 
Ease  and  Fluency 


PART  II 

THE  PLACE,  FUNCTION,  AND  STATUS  QUO  OF  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
WITH  REGARD  TO  SPEECH  EDUCATION 

Introductory  Statement.  The  purpose  of  Part  II  of  this  disserta- 
tion is  twofold : 

First:  To  discuss  the  place  and  function  of  the  elementary 
school  in  the  United  States  in  providing  training  for  good  speech. 

Second :  To  ascertain  the  status  quo  of  speech  education  with 
regard  to  meeting  this  responsibility  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  United  States. 

Speech  Instruction  in  Institutions  of  College  Rank 

Many  of  the  new  movements  in  education  have  begun  in  the 
kindergarten  or  primary  grades  and  have  gradually  moved  up 
through  the  grades  to  the  college.  Speech  education,  on  the  other 
hand,  finds  its  present  highest  development  in  the  colleges.  The 
following  institutions  announce  special  courses  in  speech  training, 
speech  correction,  and  phonetics :  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
Holyoke,  Mass. ;  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. ;  Hunter 
College,  New  York  City ;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. : 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University ;  State 
Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J. ;  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa ;  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. ;  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  111. ;  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. ;  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  These  schools 
have  special  instructors  in  speech  and  state  definite  aims  for  the 
instruction  in  speech. 

Many  other  institutions  of  a  like  nature  ofTer  courses  in  public 
speaking,  debate,  or  dramatization,  but  do  not  stress  the  voice 
side  of  speech  as  definitely  as  do  these  mentioned.  The  Univer- 
sities of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  grant  the  doctorate  in  speech. 
Cornell  and  Illinois  are  considering  this  step.     In  1926,  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Wisconsin  which  was  the  pioneer  university  in  this 
respect,  granted  its  third  doctorate  degree  in  speech.  There  are 
sixteen  graduate  students  in  speech  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin this  year  (1928),  including  seven  candidates  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  in  speech.  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  listed  sixty- 
three  students  during  1925-1926  who  were  doing  special  research 
in  speech  for  either  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  in  speech. 
Miss  Olivia  Hobgood,  writing  in  The  Journal  of  Expression  for 
June  1927,  says : 

Last  year  a  vote  of  the  student-body  of  Yale  taken  to  determine,  in 
their  estimation,  the  most  needed  subject  not  included  in  the  required  course 
of  study,  was  found  to  be  Effective  Speech.   [38] 

Smith  College,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  Hunter  College 
have  well-organized  departments  of  speech  education.  Most  of 
the  students  enter  these  colleges,  however,  with  little  or  no  definite 
speech  training  in  preparation  for  these  courses.  Although  these 
students  have  come  from  preparatory  schools  of  high  school  rank, 
the  work  in  dramatics,  oral  reading,  and  public  speaking  seems  to 
have  had  little  effect  in  improving  the  speech  in  such  matters  as 
pure  vowels,  distinct  consonants,  front  utterance,  nasality,  a  dis- 
agreeable voice,  or  the  elimination  of  provincialisms  of  speech. 
By  the  law  of  exercise  and  effect,  by  the  rule  of  satisfaction  in 
achievement,  and  by  social  approval,  faulty  speech  habits  are 
formed,  because  if  a  student  can  speak  grammatically,  can  make 
himself  heard,  and  has  a  fairly  pleasing  personality,  the  more 
specific  speech  elements  too  often  go  unheard  and  unheeded. 

The  Demand  in  the  Elementary  Schools 

It  is  time  for  the  elementary  school  to  assume  more  definite 
responsibility  for  the  speech  training  of  its  children  whether  they 
enter  secondary  schools  or  go  into  the  business  of  earning  a  liv- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  elementary  school  period.  In  either  situation 
good  speech  is  an  asset.  In  the  summer  session  of  1927  a  course 
was  organized  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  to  meet 
the  speech  needs  of  any  teacher,  but  with  special  reference  to  the 
elementary  teacher.  The  description  of  the  course  in  the  Columbia 
University  summer  session  catalog  for  1927  is  as  follows : 

Speech  Education  in  the  Elementary  School 
This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  supervisor,  the  teacher, 
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and  the  pupil  in  the  elementary  school.  From  a  study  of  basic  principles 
underlying  speech  education  it  will  deal  with  corresponding  techniques 
through  a  consideration  of  voice,  phonetics,  story-telling,  oral  composition, 
oral  reading,  and  dramatics,  together  with  the  value  and  use  of  speech 
exercises. 

This  first  class  in  direct  speech  education  for  the  elementary 
school  numbered  fifty-three  persons,  all  but  three  of  whom  were 
either  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  elementary  schools. 
Two  of  the  number  were  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  respectively. 
These  elementary  teachers  were  familiar  with  methods  of  teaching 
in  connection  with  other  phases  of  English,  such  as  reading,  story- 
telling, oral  composition,  and  phonics.  They  came  to  this  class  for 
more  specific  methods  of  improving  their  own  speech  and  that  of 
their  pupils.  A  few  of  their  reasons  for  taking  the  course  may 
serve  to  show  the  attitude  of  these  teachers  toward  definite  speech 
education.  The  following  reasons  are  taken  from  written  state- 
ments requested  by  the  instructor  for  taking  such  a  course : 

I  am  a  principal  of  a  school  in  the  South.  I  wish  to  improve  my  own 
speech  and  to  help  my  teachers.  Too  many  of  our  teachers  and  pupils  speak 
a  Southern  dialect. 

I  am  a  teacher  of  speech  correction  for  pathological  cases.  I  want  to 
know  how  to  improve  the  speech  of  the  normal  child. 

I  am  from  western  Pennsylvania  and  wish  to  help  the  children  overcome  a 
back-in-the-throat  speech. 

I  am  a  critic  teacher.  I  feel  that  the  girls  in  our  normal  school  are 
handicapped  because  we  give  them  no  methods  for  improving  the  speech  of 
their  pupils.  They  have  story-telling  and  children's  literature  courses,  but 
these  do  not  help  in  the  work  I  find  they  need.  I  also  find  that  teachers' 
voices  are  often  raucous.  I  do  not  know  how  to  help  them  in  many  other 
ways,  too. 

I  have  had  a  course  in  phonetics  and  it  has  helped  my  own  speaking.  I 
want  to  know  how  I  can  use  it  to  help  my  pupils.     I  teach  in  a  sixth  grade. 

I  teach  in  New  York  City.  We  have  a  very  good  course  in  speech  for 
our  school.  I  feel  the  need  of  speaking  a  more  standard  English  before 
I  do  much  with  this  course. 

I  am  going  to  teach  speech  in  the  New  Jersey  public  schools.  I  am  a 
graduate  of  a  school  of  expression  in  Boston.  I  need  the  methods  by  which 
to  apply  my  subject  matter  to  the  elementary  school  child. 

I  am  from  the  far  West  and  teach  English  in  a  high  school.  I  have  been 
given  the  position  of  speech  instructor  in  the  city  system.     I  want  to  know 
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how  to  teach  speech  in  the  elementary  school.     I  have  never  taught  lower 
grade  children. 

Many  other  reasons  might  be  added,  but  they  embody  the  same 
ideas.  These  elementary  teachers  are  feeling  the  need  of  more 
direct  attention  to  speech  both  for  their  pupils  and  for  themselves. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  awakening  arises  from  the 
fact  that  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  candidates  for  teaching  posi- 
tions in  the  elementary  schools  must  now  pass  an  oral  examina- 
tion. While  this  examination  is  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating 
the  personality  and  background  of  the  candidate,  the  more  specific 
object  is  to  test  the  candidate's  ability  in  spoken  English. 

Provision  for  Speech  Training  in  the  Elementary  School 
as  Shown  in  Courses  of  Study 

Another  reason  for  this  increased  interest  in  speech  training 
in  the  elementary  schools  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  many  courses 
of  study  are  now  devoting  more  specific  attention  to  speech  needs, 
and  the  elementary  teachers  wish  a  more  thorough  preparation  for 
this  work.  The  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Research  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  has  listed  the  language  and  grammar 
courses  rating  highest  according  to  the  rating  scheme  which  they 
developed.     A  few  excerpts  from  these  courses  follow  [39J  : 

Highland  Park,  Michigan. 

The  inadequacy  of  home  training  and  of  society  to  provide  correct  models 
of  speech  for  the  child's  imitation  leaves  the  school  and  the  teacher  as  the 
agencies  through  which  the  child  is  brought  into  proper  relation  to  the 
thought  material  and  so  trained  to  react  upon  it  as  to  destroy  his  tendencies 
to  persist  in  the  imperfections  of  his  ordinary  modes  of  expression.  In 
addition  to  the  correct  teaching  and  use  of  English,  the  teacher  should  en- 
deavor to  make  such  selections  and  presentations  of  the  subject  matter  (here 
provided)  as  will  arouse  interest,  stimulate  imagination,  and  create  a  desire 
in  the  child  to  repeat  the  exact  forms  until  imitation  has  passed  over  into 
involuntary  action;  until  the  habit  of  correct  expression  has  become  a  part 
of  himself. 

This  course  then  recognizes  both  indirect  and  direct  means  in 
order  to  achieve  these  habits  of  correct  expression.  The  indirect 
means  in  the  lower  grades  are  listed  as: 

child  experiences  nature  study 

the  story  pictures 

poetry  language  techniques 
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The  direct  means  are  listed  under  the  mechanics  and  include 
such  terms  as  speech  errors,  correction  of  colloquialisms,  wrong 
pronunciations,  verb  forms,  and  wrong  use  of  pronouns.  We  find 
a  definite  reference,  beginning  in  the  third  grade,  to  enunciation 
and  articulation  drills.  A  list  of  drills  for  assisting  the  pupils  in 
clear  enunciation  is  given.    We  find  this  statement  [p.  113]  : 

Clear  enunciation  is  possible  if  some  attention  be  paid  to  the  proper  place- 
ment and  use  of  the  vocal  organs,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the  lips.  Much  can 
be  done  by  insisting  on  final  consonants  and  syllables.  The  habit  of  slurring, 
haste,  and  indistinctness  should  be  eliminated.  Clear  enunciation  should  be 
demanded  in  every  exercise. 

In  grades  four,  five,  and  six  we  find  articulation  drills,  dictionary 
drills,  and  suggestions,  and  in  the  last  part  of  the  sixth  grade,  a 
good  list  of  standards  for  correct  expression  and  a  generous  list 
of  pronunciation  drills. 

Thus  we  see  a  tendency  toward  direct  speech  work,  and  also  a 
belief  that  direct  and  indirect  means  should  be  kept  separate  and 
apart.  The  English  school  makes  no  such  distinction  even  in  the 
early  years.  In  the  Handbook  of  Suggestions  for  the  Considera- 
tion of  Teachers  we  read : 

In  the  early  years  of  school  life,  especially  when  it  begins  at  the  age  of 
three,  the  teaching  of  English  consists  of  speech  training.  At  this  stage  there 
is  no  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect  teaching :  instruction  in  speech 
must  form  the  direct  part  of  every  lesson  throughout  the  day,  for  the  en- 
largement of  a  child's  ideas  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  acquisition  of 
new  words  and  expressions.  Training  the  child  to  talk  freely  and  distinctly 
may  be  not  unfairly  described  as  the  primary  task  of  any  Infants'  School 
or  class.   [40] 

Trenton,  New  Jersey.  This  course  has  the  following  list  of 
specific  aims  for  oral  composition  or  spoken  language. 

Specific  Aims  for  Oral  Composition 

A.  To  promote  the  child's  growth  in  language  power  by  giving  constant 
practice  in  the  use  of  language  under  stimulating  conditions. 

B.  To  strengthen  the  child's  sentence  sense  and  to  discourage  his  frequent  use 
of  the  words  and,  then,  and  so. 

C  To  develop  the  child's  power  to  speak  pointedly  and  forcefully. 

D.  To  develop  in  the  child  distinct  articulation,  a  pleasing  tone,  and  a  good 
posture. 

E.  To  help  the  child  correct  the  common  errors  of  speech. 

F.  To  enlarge  and  refine  the  child's  vocabulary. 

This  course  gives  the  following  general  suggestions  for  E  (help- 
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ing  the  child  to  correct  the  common  errors  of  speech)  :  "Keep  a 
list  of  errors  heard  frequently  in  class"  and  "Use  language  games." 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.     This   course   is   organized   as   to   its 
language    work    under    Language-Literature    and    Composition. 
The  Language-Literature  is  divided  as  follows  into : 
Objectives 

Abilities :  Habits  and  Skills 
Speaking 
Writing 
The  following  is  a  type  list  of  the  speaking  abilities  required  for 
a  second  grade  as  found  on  page  60  of  the  course : 

Abilities:  Habits  and  skills 
Speaking : 

To  enter  more  fully  into  discussions  of  the  day's  work. 

To  enter  more  fully  into  a  dramatization. 

To  answer  questions  clearly  and  in  complete  sentences  whenever  it  is 

not  unnatural  or  forced  to  do  so. 
To  share  an  experience  that  is  worthwhile  with  others,  using  three  or 

four  sentences. 
To  make  an  original  story  from  a  picture  or  other  experience. 
To  make  a  short  speech,  and  to  select  and  tell  one  or  more  units  of  a 

simple  story  so  as  to  be  heard  distinctly  by  all  the  group. 
To  show  increasing  ability  to  tell  an  experience  or  story  connectedly  by 

a.  Sticking  to  the  point. 

b.  Selecting  the  main  points  in  order. 

c.  Selecting  an  interesting  beginning  and  ending  sentence. 

d.  Using  a  variety  of  expressions. 

e.  Avoiding  the  constant  use  of  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 
/.   Using  a  larger  vocabulary,  at  least  one  new  word  each  month. 

To  pronounce  correctly,  at  least  six  words  commonly  mispronounced  by 

the  group,  such  as  sawr  for  saw,  et  for  ate,  bust  for  burst,  gonna  for 

going  to,  etc. 
To  face  the  audience  when  speaking  or  reading ;  to  stand  well ;  to  speak 

clearly  and  distinctly ;  to  use  natural,  conversational  tone  in  all  oral 

work. 
To  avoid  the  common  errors  of  speech,  such  as  occur  in  the  use  of 

saw,  seen,  was,  zuere,  ate,  eaten,  did,  done,  come,  came;  and  to  secure 

automatic  correct  usage  of  at  least  two  of  these. 
To  increase  consciousness  of  "and,"  "so,"   "and  then"  and  a  desire  to 

avoid  them  in  narration.     To  repeat  poems  that  have  been  memorized. 

The  fourth-,  fifth-,  and  sixth-grade  Language  and  Literature 
course  is  grouped  together.  The  sixth-grade  list  of  abilities  for 
speaking  is  found  on  page  74  as  follows : 
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Abilities:  Habits  and  skills 
Read  also  previous  grades. 
Speaking: 

To  select  a  good  title,  with  nothing  in  the  composition  irrelevant  to  it. 

To  appreciate  and  increase  smoothness,  variety,  and  accuracy  in  sen- 
tences through  combination  and  subordination. 

To  secure  greater  vividness  through  choice  of  interesting  details  and 
apt  words  and  phrases. 

To  recognize  and  practice  paragraph  unity  with  increasing  skill  in  ways 
already  indicated  in  previous  grades. 

To  form  the  habit  of  organized  thinking  before  speaking  or  writing. 

We  find  a  list  with  suggestions  for  use  in  grades  four,  five,  and 
six  in  connection  with  oral  composition  work  (page  77)  as  follows  : 

Correct  Usage: 

Select  at  least   six  errors  for  each   year   common   to   the   group   and 

establish  their  correct  habitual  use. 
Continue  to  stress  the  correct  usage  of  forms  still  incorrectly  used : 

saw,  seen  no,   not,  never    (avoid  double 
was,  were  negative) 

ate,  eaten  (not  et)  isn't,  aren't 

did,  done  those,  them 

come,  came  haven't  any 

lie,  lay  you  were,  not  you  was 

lay,  laid  there  is,  not  they  is 
Emphasize   the   following : 

teach,  learn  John  did  not  John,  he  did 

don't,  doesn't  It  is  I  not  it  is  me 

throw,  threw  Was  at  not  was  to 

draw,  drew,  drawn 

Suggestions:  Train  pupils  to  listen  to  correct  and  graceful  English  in 
stories  read  or  told  by  the  teacher ;  to  play  language  games  and  provide 
interesting  drills.  Have  pupils  make  "Better  English"  tags  and  posters  and 
keep  a  record  of  individual  errors. 

No  specific  drills  are  given  for  speech  improvement  other  than 
the  following  statement  taken  from  the  fourth-grade  course : 

Common   Errors   of   Speech 

While  attention  is  directed  to  different  phases  of  technique  in  both  oral 
and  written  work  eradication  of  errors  is  of  slow  growth  due  to  environment, 
instruction,  and  practice.  It  seems  advisable,  therefore,  to  advocate  concen- 
tration of  attention  upon  a  few  fundamental  errors  in  each  grade  with  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  them.  Special  instruction  and  frequent  drills,  pro- 
vided the  needs  of  the  majority  of  the  class  warrant  the  expenditure  of  time. 
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will  effectually  weed  out  the  most  common  errors.     The  following  are  sug- 
gested for  special  drill  in  the  fourth  grade : 

1.  Review  of  previous  work. 

2.  I  wish  not  I  wisht. 

3.  Once  not  oncet. 

4.  Different  from  not  different  than. 

5.  My  sister  went  to  town  not  my  sister,  she  went  to  town. 

6.  Burst  not  "busted." 

7.  Drown  not  drowned. 

8.  Distinction  between  learn  and  teach,  sit  and  set. 

Minnesota  State.  With  regard  to  oral  language  in  the  first  grade 
this  course  states  (p.  19)  : 

What  may  reasonably  be  expected  by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  That 
the  child  have  something  to  say ;  that  he  stand  in  good  posture  and  speak  in 
clear,  pleasing  tones  while  he  talks ;  that  he  enunciate  distinctly  and  pro- 
nounce correctly ;  that  he  indicate  his  completed  thoughts  by  proper  inflec- 
tion, avoiding  the  excessive  use  of  "and" ;  that  he  show  voice  variation  for 
at  least  the  larger  differences  in  emotion. 

In  summing  up  the  language  work  for  the  first  six  grades,  we 
read  (page  45) : 

Language  is  the  right,  then,  of  every  individual,  a  right  so  importunate 
that  not  one  teacher  can  afford  to  let  an  opportunity  for  language  training 
slip  by.  Teachers  who  use  choice  and  courteous  English  in  the  daily  work 
of  the  schoolroom  employ  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  securing  pleas- 
ing speech  from  their  pupils,  and,  incidentally,  they  secure  deference  from 
their  pupils  and  acquire  a  greater  social  charm.  That  pupils  of  all  grades 
are  word-poor  is  a  well-known  fact ;  but  that  few  teachers  realize  this  suffi- 
ciently to  make  vocabulary  work  a  definite  phase  of  the  language  work  of 
every  grade.  It  should  be  so  made.  Whole  lessons  need  to  be  devoted  en- 
tirely to  word  gathering.  Once  get  the  children  eager  to  express  a  definite 
idea  and  they  very  rapidly  absorb  new  words  which  will  aid  them  therein.  In 
general  the  best  source  for  new  words  is  the  class.  Whenever  a  need  for 
words  is  felt,  make  a  class  list ;  it  is  astonishing  how  rich  is  the  combined 
vocabulary  of  a  class  whose  individual  members  are  word-poor.  The  teacher 
may  add  such  as  he  desires  them  to  add  to  their  stock;  but  they  take 
from  each  other  most  readily.  It  is  valuable  to  read  some  bit  of  literature 
gemmed  with  the  sort  of  words  they  will  need,  just  before  the  task  in  com- 
position is  set  them.  The  main  thing  is  to  give  pupils  their  new  words 
in  response  to  a  definite  need. 

Throughout  this  course  the  teacher's  attention  is  called  to  the 
necessity  of  drills  in  order  to  eliminate  speech  errors  such  as 
wrong  verb  forms  or  the  local  speech  errors  of  the  community. 
There  are  frequent  evidences  of  direct  training. 
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Provision  for  Speech  Training  in  the  Elementary  School 
as  Shown  by  Educational  Writers 

It  may  clarify  thinking  to  read  what  the  educational  writers 
have  to  say  about  the  place  and  function  of  the  elementary  school 
with  regard  to  speech.  A  recent  tendency  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  United  States  is  to  teach  from  the  standpoint  of  large  units 
of  work  rather  than  by  means  of  isolated  subject  matter  units. 
The  stress  on  units  of  work  combines  subject  matter  with  activities, 
both  of  which  are  considered  worthwhile  by  the  child  because  he 
has  had  a  choice  in  the  selection  and  because  they  satisfy  his  needs. 
Since  talking  about  our  problems  is  a  life  situation,  we  would 
expect  that  many  occasions  would  arise  for  providing  the  child 
with  a  technique  for  improving  his  own  speech.  However,  even 
in  these  modern  schools,  the  spoken  work  is  often  treated  with 
scant  respect,  and  various  American  speech  localisms  are  unheeded 
by  the  teacher.  Beginning  with  what  would  correspond  to  the 
fourth  grade  in  the  United  States,  we  find  that  children  in  Eng- 
land are  urged  to  become  the  possessors  of  a  remedial  technique  for 
improving  their  own  speech,  providing  the  teacher  can  lead  them 
to  see  the  necessity  for  so  doing.  Reference  is  here  made  to  the 
international  phonetic  symbols  and  not  to  the  phonic  symbols  used 
in  American  manuals  accompanying  reading  textbooks.  We  must 
remember  that  these  international  symbols  are  not  to  tell  us  how  to 
speak,  but  to  tell  us  how  cultured  speakers  use  English  sounds. 
The  choice  rests  with  us :  whether  to  go  on  through  life  using  per- 
haps a  faulty  native  speech  or  whether  to  try  consciously  to  achieve 
a  more  perfect  and  pleasing  acquired  speech  and  then  to  make  the 
latter  habitual.  In  the  1927  revision  of  the  English  Handbook  of 
Suggestions  for  the  Consideration  of  Teachers,  we  read : 

It  is  certainly  an  anomaly  that  while  our  spelling,  which  is  anything  but 
a  reliable  guide  to  the  pronunciation  or  the  antecedents  of  English  words,  is 
treated  with  scrupulous  respect,  so  much  scantier  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  spoken  word,  of  which  the  written  word  is  but  the  symbol. 
Seeing  that  speech  depends  upon  the  combination  of  certain  sounds,  English 
children  might  advantageously  consider,  at  some  stage  in  their  school  career, 
what  these  sounds  are  in  the  case  of  their  own  language.  They  should  at 
least  distinguish  the  different  vowel  and  diphthongal  sounds,  and  they  will 
find  it  both  helpful  and  entertaining  to  discuss  with  their  teachers  and 
with  each  other  how  they  sound  particular  words  and  how  they  ought  to 
sound  them.  If  they  need  some  means  of  indicating  the  sounds  in  writing, 
they  will  find  no  difficulty  in  learning  the  necessary  phonetic  symbols.  [41] 
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This  report  goes  on  to  say : 

Indistinctiveness  of  utterance,  in  children  who  are  physically  capable  of 
speaking  distinctly,  ought  not  to  be  excused  on  any  grounds.  It  is  due 
chiefly  to  laziness  in  the  use  of  speech  organs.  But  training  in  pronunciation 
presents  certain  special  difficulties.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
teacher  should  aim  at  teaching  Standard  English.  Standard  English  need 
not  be  interpreted  in  a  narrow  and  pedantic  sense.  But  the  English  which 
both  in  idioms  and  in  pronunciation  is  intelligible  all  over  the  country  and 
in  pronunciation  approximates  to  that  which  is  used,  (though  with  many 
permissible  if  minute  variations)  by  educated  persons.  In  matters  such  as 
accentuation  and  quantity  the  teacher  is  bound  to  be  dogmatic;  also,  he 
cannot  but  insist  upon  the  sounding  of  consonants  which  are  dropped  in 
speech  which  is  blurred  and  slovenly.  But  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
dialects  are  spoken  which  differ  materially  from  Standard  English  in  pro- 
nunciation and  also  in  form.  Some  of  these  dialects  have  a  history  and  asso- 
ciations which  entitle  them  to  respect ;  others  are  regarded,  not  always  on 
logical  grounds,  as  debased  and  reprehensible.   [42] 

Finally,  with  reference  to  the  method  of  controlling  faults  of 
utterance,  this  report  is  quite  specific,  as  follows : 

Faults  of  utterance  are  of  two  chief  kinds:  (a)  Indistinctiveness  of  articu- 
lation— the  sounds  of  which  the  word  is  composed  not  being  definitely  pro- 
duced;  (b)  incorrectness  of  pronunciation — the  wrong  sound  being  made 
instead  of  the  right  one.  When  the  children  are  being  practised  in  conversa- 
tion or  in  continuous  narration,  the  teacher  should  avoid  throwing  them  out 
of  their  stride  by  interrupting  them  constantly  in  order  to  correct  these  and 
other  faults,  except  in  the  case  of  glaring  vulgarisms.  Their  mistakes  should 
be  dealt  with  at  another  time,  if  necessary.  But  when  they  are  repeating 
nursery  rhymes,  or  stories  which  they  have  practically  memorised,  good 
articulation  should  be  insisted  on.  Suitable  breathing  exercises  should  be 
given  and  the  children  should  have  constant  practice  in  repeating  after  their 
teacher  particular  words  or  phrases  over  which  they  are  apt  to  stumble. 
A  special  point  should  be  made  of  the  clear  enunciation  of  the  consonants. 
The  singing  lesson,  and  reading,  as  soon  as  it  is  begun,  will  afford  valuable 
opportunities  for  training  in  articulation.  In  most  schools  the  training  de- 
pends almost  entirely  on  conscious  or  unconscious  imitation  of  the  teacher, 
who  should  therefore  be  specially  on  her  guard  against  falling  into  habits 
of  slipshod  and  indistinct  speaking,  or  of  artificial  and  strained  intonation. 
But  she  should  also  be  able,  when  necessary,  to  explain  and  demonstrate  to 
the  children  how  different  sounds  are  produced.  The  valuable  and  compre- 
hensive Report  of  Speech  Training,  published  by  the  London  County  Council 
in  191 6,  recommends  the  systematic  study  of  the  way  in  which  the  sounds 
of  which  speech  is  composed  are  actually  produced.   [43] 

A  few  illustrations  of  the  American  method  in  a  modern  situa- 
tion may  serve  to  show  different  means  of  improving  oral  English 
than  the  above.      From   Curriculum   Making   in   an   Elementary 
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School  written  by  the  staff  of  the  elementary  division  of  the  Lin- 
coln School  of  Teachers  College  we  read: 

Work  in  language  and  composition  is  also  found  in  each  of  the  class- 
rooms, not  as  a  separate  subject  of  study  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
whole  work  of  the  class.  Oral  composition  is  frequent,  not  for  the  sake 
of  drill  in  oral  composition  but  because  an  individual  or  a  group  has  had  an 
experience  which  needs  to  be  talked  about.  Written  compositions,  too,  are 
frequent,  but  always  the  writing  is  about  some  subject  which  occupies  the 
attention  of  the  class  or  the  individual.  There  are,  of  course,  periods  of 
instruction.  Margins,  composition  form,  organization,  punctuation,  mis- 
takes in  grammar,  choice  of  words,  vividness — all  these  and  others  often 
need  special  attention  just  as  do  defects  in  reading.  The  important  emphasis 
is  upon  supplying  a  background  and  fostering  the  need  for  talking  or  writing, 
and  the  formal  instruction  is  given  when  a  need,  either  of  an  individual  or 
of  a  group,  arises.  [44] 

At  the  end  of  this  quotation  reference  is  made  to  at  least  nine 
different  pages  in  the  book  where,  so  the  statement  reads,  one  may 
find  instances  of  the  formal  instruction  given  when  a  need  arises. 
The  following  sample  is  the  only  one  given  in  these  pages  that 
might  connect  directly  with  the  child's  speech.  Others  occur  in 
reference  to  reading.  Most  of  these  latter,  however,  are  connected 
with  silent  reading  and  the  securing  of  information. 

Oral  and  dramatic  expression  was  developed  through  the  class  discussions 
and  questions  that  arose  through  the  spontaneous  play  with  the  city,  the 
giving  of  the  milk  play,  and  the  moving-picture  show.  Many  individual 
stories  about  trips  and  original  milk  stories  and  verses  were  written.  Milk- 
study  booklets  were  made  by  the  children,  each  contributing  a  part.  Each 
child  chose  the  part  he  wished  to  write  about.     [45] 

Chapters  seven,  eight,  and  nine  of  this  book  are  entitled,  re- 
spectively: Outcomes  in  Skills,  Information,  Habits  and  At- 
titudes; The  Place  of  Special  Teachers;  Some  Additional 
Experimental  Ventures. 

No  special  outcomes  are  expected  in  speech  work  that  would 
correspond  to  the  definite  requirements  listed  throughout  Part 
III  of  this  study  as  found  in  English  schools.  The  present  practice 
in  this  American  situation  with  relation  to  the  place  of  special 
teachers  provides  for  special  instruction  in  French,  music,  physical 
education,  household  arts,  and  fine  arts.  No  special  teacher  of 
speech  is  mentioned.  In  the  additional  experimental  adventures, 
although  no  direct  reference  is  made  to  speech  improvement,  the 
following  general  statement  may  or  may  not  be  taken  to  include 
speech  along  with  other  curriculum  phases,  as  follows : 
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Only  samples  of  experiments  bearing  upon  the  curriculum  and  its  content 
have  been  given.  Experiments  in  preparing  books  which  will  supply  suitable 
content  on  a  particular  grade  level,  in  developing  practice  exercises  to  make 
the  use  of  the  dictionary  more  effective,  in  finding  out  the  best  ways  to  deal 
with  remedial  cases  in  developing  a  particular  skill,  or  in  securing  better 
adjustments  to  school  situations  are  others  which  might  have  been  re- 
ported.    [46] 

American  writers  have  emphasized  oral  and  written  language  as 
a  means  of  communication  and  look  upon  it  in  a  very  practical 
way.  No  doubt  communication  will  always  be  the  strongest  motive 
for  language.  Experiments  with  speech  mechanisms,  however,  lead 
us  to  believe  that  little  children,  at  least,  may  have  other  motives 
for  using  language,  heretofore  hidden  from  adults.  In  The  Class- 
room  Teacher,  Volume  III,  we  read  that  training  in  oral  language 
is  considered  to  have  first  place  all  through  the  primary  years, 
but  that  special  drills  for  special  needs  are  of  doubtful  value  unless 
they  are  used  in  natural  situations.  The  writers  of  the  article  on 
primary  language  say: 

Training  in  oral  language  should  have  first  place  all  through  the  primary 
years.  This  is  conceded  by  practically  all  leading  authorities.  They  agree 
that  abundant  opportunity  should  be  provided  for  children  to  speak  and  that 
only  through  frequent  exercise  can  right  habits  be  established.  But  what 
kind  of  exercise  is  most  effective?  Common  sense  as  well  as  modern  psy- 
chology tells  us  that  to  develop  any  skill  we  should  exercise  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  way  the  skill  is  to  be  used  in  life.  One  does  not  become  a 
good  performer  on  the  piano  by  practicing  on  an  organ ;  there  is  some 
waste  in  learning  to  drive  a  Ford  when  one  expects  at  once  to  own  a  Buick ; 
one  learns  to  skate  on  ice  by  skating  on  ice  and  not  by  the  use  of  roller 
skates.  This  is  a  well-recognized  principle  in  the  psychology  of  learning. 
Its  application  in  the  matter  of  language  training  requires  that  we  examine 
the  daily  uses  of  speech  in  child  life  and  in  the  adult  world  and  then  try 
to  provide  in  school  manifold  occasions  when  speech  of  this  kind  will  be 
employed.  This  does  not  mean  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  artificial  situa- 
tions staged  to  get  children  to  talk.  It  means  making  the  schoolroom  more 
like  real  life,  with  so  many  interesting  activities  going  on  and  so  much  need 
for  genuine  intercourse  that  natural,  spontaneous  expression  is  certain  to 
occur.  It  means  also  the  creation  of  a  happy,  free  atmosphere  so  that  chil- 
dren are  not  hindered  and  discouraged  in  their  attempts  to  express  them- 
selves. Under  such  conditions  it  will  soon  be  discovered  that  many  popular 
drill  exercises  in  English  are  worse  than  useless,  for  if  they  teach  anything 
at  all  they  teach  a  kind  of  speech  that  is  never  heard  outside  the  schoolroom. 
Stilted,  formal  exercises  will  have  very  little  effect  on  daily  usage.  Nothing 
really  affects  daily  usage  very  much  except  the  constant  employment  of  lan- 
guage in  different  life-like  situations  under  wise  and  friendly  criticism.    [47] 
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The  use  of  oral  language  to  achieve  desired  ends  or  information 
and  to  get  responses  from  others  leads  the  authors  to  urge  pro- 
vision for  this  free  social  intercourse  in  the  schoolroom.  Quoting 
from  this  same  reference  again  we  read : 

Oral  language  in  particular  is  used  first  and  foremost  for  social  inter- 
course. It  is  the  one  great  means  of  getting  into  closer  understanding  and 
sympathy  with  our  fellows.  Conversation  may  furnish  new  and  stimulating 
ideas,  give  a  fresh  outlook,  or  it  may  serve  as  a  satisfying  outlet  for  our 
own  thoughts  and  feelings.  Language  is  used  also  to  accomplish  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  everyday  life.  It  was  because  of  pressing  need  to  communi- 
cate, that  language  was  slowly  evolved  by  primitive  man.  Through  free 
intercourse  and  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  vital  experience,  inarticulate 
sound  slowly  developed  into  articulate  speech.  Probably  the  largest  use  of 
spoken  language  is  still  of  a  very  practical  sort.  We  speak  in  order  to 
inquire,  request,  explain,  consult,  or  direct.  A  little  observation  will  show 
that  young  children  before  starting  to  school  arid  all  children  in  a  natural 
environment  use  language  in  these  two  general  ways.  Babies  acquire  speech 
under  somewhat  the  same  sort  of  stimulation  which  caused  primitive  man 
to  evolve  language.  Parents  testify  to  the  constant  and  persistent  effort 
of  babies  to  use  language  to  get  into  closer  touch  with  the  people  about 
them.  They  also  struggle  to  express  their  needs  and  desires  through  their 
imperfect  speech.  Young  children  are  very  sociable  and  chatter  all  day  about 
this  and  that,  chiefly  because  they  enjoy  friendly  intercourse.  They  also 
employ  language  to  accomplish  certain  desired  ends  and  to  secure  desired 
information.  In  other  words,  children  in  a  natural,  free  environment  get  a 
great  deal  of  practice  in  language  of  exactly  the  sort  that  life  will  con- 
stantly call  into  play.  If  the  school  is  to  furnish  effective  language  exercise, 
it  must  make  more  generous  provision  for  free  social  intercourse  and  for 
worth-while  childish  activities  which  will  call  for  discussion,  consultation, 
inquiry,  explanation,  directions,  reports,  and  many  other  practical  re- 
sponses.  [48] 

Children  in  American  schools  often  develop  their  own  stand- 
ards, under  teacher  guidance  for  effective  speeches  or  "oral  mes- 
sages." This  quotation  states  the  standards  suggested  in  The 
Classroom  Teacher: 

The  children,  in  the  planning  of  these  oral  messages  and  invitations  and 
in  their  practice  of  delivering  them,  will  gradually  become  aware  of  the 
factors  essential  to  good  work  of  this  type.  With  proper  guidance  they  will 
come  to  feel  that  both  oral  invitations  and  messages  must  be  clearly  stated, 
must  be  briefly  stated,  must  be  expressed  in  a  courteous  way,  and  must  be 
spoken  in  a  pleasant  voice.   [49] 

Outgrowths  in  oral  English  expected  for  third-grade  children 
are  stated  in  this  same  reference  thus: 
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Outgrowths  in  Oral  English 

Growth  in: 

1.  Organizing  thinking. 

2.  Expressing  oneself  intelligently  before  an  audience. 

3.  Developing  a  feeling  for  completeness  in  sentences. 

4.  Making  and  using  a  simple  outline. 

5.  Using  correct  forms  in  English. 

6.  Cultivating  a  courteous  manner. 

7.  Recognizing  and  appreciating  a  pleasing  voice.    [50] 

In  visiting  the  English  elementary  schools  one  finds  their 
teachers  of  English  less  concerned  with  an  audience  situation  than 
seems  to  be  the  case  with  American  teachers.  One  wonders  if  the 
insistence  on  an  audience  situation  does  not  grow  out  of  the 
American  point  of  view  as  above  stated,  that  is,  that  communica- 
tion is  the  basis  for  oral  language  teaching.  In  America,  we  are 
beginning  to  hear  rumors  and  murmurs  of  some  experimenting 
with  a  different  idea  as  regards  the  origin  and  basis  of  speech. 
Mrs.  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell  in  Progressive  Education,  writing  of 
Children's  Experiments  in  Language,  says : 

In  the  first  place,  early  experiments  with  the  speech  mechanisms  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  conveying  ideas.  Whatever  the  urge,  it  is  not  the 
urge  to  communicate.  If  we  go  back  to  the  stage  before  infants  have  any 
idea  that  the  flow  of  sounds  with  which  they  are  surrounded  is  language  in 
our  sense  of  the  word,  we  find  them  making  sounds  of  their  own  in  a 
fashion  quite  independent  of  the  talking  adults  around  them.  Very  likely 
their  own  first  experiments  are  purely  muscular  and  the  sound  produced  is 
a  by-product,  so  to  speak.  It  does  not  matter.  The  point  is  that  this 
laryngeal  activity  is  carried  on  for  its  own  sake  and  not  as  a  means  to  an 
end.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Piaget  thinks  47  per  cent  of  the  language 
of  the  six-year-olds  he  studied  was  still  ego-centric — that  is,  required  no  audi- 
ence or  at  any  rate  no  response.  It  was  not  genuine  communication.  In  the 
second  place,  the  young  child  seems  to  get  satisfaction  from  his  sound 
productions  just  as  he  seems  to  get  satisfaction  from  his  kicking,  or  other 
experimental  use  of  his  body.   [51] 

Mrs.  Mitchell  speaks  later  of  the  third  and  fourth  instances 
where  language  takes  place : 

In  the  third  place  early  language  takes  place  during  activity.  A  two- 
year-old  tends  to  say  what  he  is  doing  as  he  is  doing  it.  This  tendency 
appears  in  Piaget's  six-year-olds  as  well.  Whether  such  speech  which  an- 
nounces the  action  as  it  is  performed  heightens  or  reinforces  the  experience, 
or  whether  it  indicates  a  low  degree  of  inhibition  so  that  the  word  associated 
with  the  action  comes  out  more  or  less  automatically,  I  cannot  say.  A 
fourth  characteristic  of  much  of  this  talk-to-oneself  suggests  an  intensifica- 
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tion  of  experience,  but  whether  speech  is  the  cause  or  effect  I  do  not  know. 
I  mean  its  rhythmic  character.  Even  the  pre-speech  nonsense  syllables  are 
very  often  rhythmic.  This  should  not  be  surprising.  The  infant's  leg 
activities  are  rhythmic.  Why  should  not  his  laryngeal  activity  be  rhythmic  ? 
Practically  every  activity  that  Miss  Johnson  has  recorded  of  the  babies  in 
the  Nursery  School  is  at  times  performed  rhythmically  and  at  times  is 
accompanied  by  rhythmic  sounds.  Children  tend  to  rhythmic  expression 
in  all  their  activities.  They  repeat  themselves.  And  repetition  is  the  simplest 
form  of  a  pattern.  [52] 

Mrs.  Mitchell  summarizes  her  statements  as  to  the  character- 
istics of  oral  language  in  the  early  years,  as  follows : 

.  .  .  (1)  that  children  talk  to  themselves  without  need  of  response;  (2) 
that  they  seem  to  get  satisfaction  from  such  use  of  language;  (3)  that  they 
talk  what  they  act;  (4)  that  much  of  their  speech  is  rhythmic,  often  to 
the  point  of  genuine  patterns;  and  (5)  that  they  report  their  observations 
in  direct,  concrete,  sense  or  motor  terms.   [53] 

An  interesting  list  of  children's  original  rhymes  is  given  (pages 
23-27)  indicating  to  Mrs.  Mitchell  that  the  language  accompanies 
action  and  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  function  of  com- 
munication in  these  early  days  of  life. 

Finally,  she  gives  us  a  vision  for  future  experimentation  in  the 
field  of  speech : 

If  it  is  true  that  children  spontaneously  experiment  with  the  quality  of 
sounds  and  rhythm  before  the  adult  conception. of  language  is  clear  to  them 
and  if  it  is  true  that  in  their  early  use  of  words  they  continue  this  play 
attitude  and  build  sound  and  word  patterns  for  themselves  with  the  same 
feeling  for  pattern  and  for  design  that  they  show  in  block  building  or  in 
crayons  or  in  bodily  movements,  then  it  would  seem  up  to  the  adults  with 
whom  they  are  in  contact  to  allow  this  experimentation  with  language  to 
proceed  unimpeded  along  its  own  line.  The  least  that  adults  can  do  is  to 
keep  "hands  off."  They  can  stop  their  attempt  to  hasten  the  process  of 
acquiring  adult  forms  along  with  the  adult  attitude  that  language  is  merely 
a  tool  for  communicating  ideas.  It  may  be  that  if  grownups  put  their  minds 
on  to  the  problem,  if  they  listened  attentively  to  the  small  children  around 
them  intent  to  find  the  urges  to  speech  and  the  quality  of  children's  speech 
under  differing  situations,  they  might  discover  a  more  constructive 
pedagogy  than  merely  hands  off.  They  might  work  out  a  language  environ- 
ment both  in  stories  and  in  their  own  speech  with  children  which  would 
utilize  the  close  connection  between  speech  and  muscle  activity  and  give  a 
better  chance  for  the  pattern  sense  to  mature.  Any  one  who  will  consci- 
entiously record  and  study  small  children's  language  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  experimental  attack  will  find  ample  suggestions  for  a  language 
pedagogy.  [54] 

Such  a  point  of  view  would  make  ample  provision  for  restoring 
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the  lost  rhythm  to  poetry  and  prose  referred  to  by  Miss  Marjorie 
Gullan  of  the  London  Day  Training  College  (see  Part  III  of  this 
study).  It  would  justify  the  beginnings  of  an  interest  in  sounds 
in  the  nursery  school  as  it  is  now  recognized  in  some  of  the  schools 
of  England,  notably  in  Manchester.  It  would  teach  oral  language 
in  the  elementary  school  for  its  beauty  as  well  as  for  the  satisfac- 
tion in  the  desire  to  communicate.  It  would  allow  children  the 
pleasure  which  comes  from  reading  poetry  aloud,  the  joy  in  sounds, 
regardless  of  the  presence  of  an  audience.  These  values  and  many 
more  might  be  added  to  the  American  schools  without  in  the  least 
detracting  from  the  present  excellent  work  done  in  the  free,  spon- 
taneous expression  found  in  many  American  classrooms. 

Provision  for  Speech  Training  Shown  in  Recent  Textbooks 

More  specific  attention  to  speech  improvement  is  noticeable  in 
some  of  the  recent  textbooks  for  children's  use  as  well  as  in  the 
publications  of  a  few  texts  for  the  use  of  teachers.  A  few  illustra- 
tions from  these  books  will  suffice  to  show  the  trend. 

A.  A  textbook  for  children  states  the  salient  features  of  its 
method  in  the  preface  as  follows: [55] 

1.  The  emphasis  on  speech  training. 

2.  The  subordination  of  written  composition  to  oral  composition  and  the 
development  of  the  former  through  the  latter. 

3.  The  limitation  of  all  composition  to  a  single  short  paragraph. 

4.  The  derivation  of  the  material  for  composition  from  the  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  pupil. 

The  authors  also  state  in  the  preface  that  nearly  one-third  of  the 
lessons  are  arranged  to  insure  this  emphasis  on  speech.  The 
following  is  a  type  lesson  taken  from  this  textbook  (pp.  20-21)  : 

The  Secret  of  Speaking  Distinctly 

Sometimes  we  have  to  ask  people  to  repeat  what  they  say  because  they 
do  not  speak  distinctly.    In  order  to  speak  distinctly  we  must  do  two  things : 

Sound  the  vowels  correctly. 

Say  the  consonants  clearly. 

The  letters  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  are  the  vowels.  All  the  other  letters  are  the 
consonants.  The  following  drill  will  help  you  to  sound  the  vowels  correctly. 
To  do  it  properly  you  must  drop  your  jaw  and  move  your  lips.  Perhaps 
your  teacher  will  let  you  place  the  five  sounds  on  the  blackboard  so  that 
you  may  practice  the  drill  every  day. 
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Say  these  sounds  slowly — 
ah,  a,  ee,  oh,  oo. 

Say  these  quickly — 
ah,  a  ah,  a,  ee,  oh 

ah,  a,  ee  ah,  a,  ee,  oh,  oo. 

1.  Repeat  the  above  drill  using  t,  m,  k,  and  s  in  front  of  each,  as 
tah,  ta,  tee,  toh,  too. 

2.  Repeat  the  drill  using  r  in  front  and  ing  after,  as : 
r-ah-ing  r-ee-ing 
r-a-ing  r-oh-ing 

r-oo-ing 


Always  speak  so  that  the  whole  class  can  hear  you. 


To  the  teacher :  There  should  be  both  individual  and  concert  recitations 
for  all  speech  drills.  This  lesson  is  not  meant  to  be  taken  just  once  and 
then  forgotten.     The  exercises  should  be  used  frequently. 

The  old-fashioned  tongue  twisters  are  being  revived  for  articu- 
lation drills.    An  example  follows  (p.  97)  : 

Can  you  say  it  quickly? 

How  much  wood  would  a  woodchuck  chuck 

If  a  woodchuck  could  chuck  wood? 
He'd  chuck  all  the  wood  that  a  woodchuck  could, 

If  a  woodchuck  could  chuck  wood. 

B.  Another  textbook  for  children  revised  in  1926  makes  this 
distinction  which  is  found  in  English  references  to  speech  more 
frequently  than  in  American  writings : 

Correct  sentence  structure  and  accurate  use  of  those  most  troublesome 
word  forms,  the  pronoun  and  the  irregular  verb,  will  not  redeem  the 
speech  of  one  whose  slovenly  enunciation  seldom  produces  a  pure  vowel 
or  a  crisp,  clean-cut  consonant.  Throughout  the  series  definite  drills  are 
provided  to  replace  bad  habits  with  good  ones.   [56] 

Here  are  two  lessons  taken  from  this  textbook  (pp.  180- 181  and 
pp.  10-11)  : 

1.    Using  the  Voice 

Stand  for  the  breathing  exercise. 

Breathe  in.     Place  your  hands  as  for  all  breathing  exercises.  Be  sure 

that  you  are  breathing  deeply.     Form  your  lips  for  a  whistle;  blow  out 

through  the  opening.    Repeat  these  exercises  ten  times.    Read  the  following 
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lines,  listening  for  the  sound  of  the  whirling  wheels  in  the  words  that  begin 
with  wh: 

While  he  whistled,  what  did  he  see? 

Whirligigs  whirling  right  merrily ! 

Whizzing  and  whistling  as   gaily  as  he ! 

Read  the  following   stanza,  being  careful   to  speak  the   wh   words   cor- 
rectly. 

Where  the  blackbird  sings  the  latest, 
Where  the  hawthorn  blooms  the  sweetest, 
Where  the  nestlings  chirp  and  flee, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 


-James  Hogg 


2.     Speaking  Endings  Clearly 


jumping  swinging  moving  shouting 

running  laughing  flying  throwing 

What  are  the  last  three  letters  in  all  these  words?  All  say  ing  together. 
Repeat  together,  after  your  teacher,  the  eight  words  in  the  list.  Be  sure 
to  speak  the  ending  of  each  word  clearly.  Make  the  endings  ring.  Make 
a  list  of  all  the  words  that  you  can  think  of  that  end  in  i-n-g. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  meet  the  needs  of  more  definite  speech 
training  both  for  their  pupils  and  themselves  are  finding  assistance 
in  at  least  two  books  for  teachers'  use.  These  books  attack  the 
problem  of  better  speech  in  a  direct  manner.  For  example,  we  find 
the  first  of  these  books  which  was  published  in  1922  stating  two 
purposes  thus : 

This  book  is  primarily  a  drill  book  of  exercises  with  a  two-fold  purpose. 
The  first  is  training  in  the  manner  of  producing  English  sounds.  Through 
such  training,  pupils  learn  to  form  the  sounds  of  their  speech  effectively 
and  distinctly.  Just  as  for  the  best  and  most  economical  results  in  writing 
one  must  learn  control  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm,  so  for  the  best 
results  in  speaking  one  must  learn  control  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat, 
the  tongue,  and  the  lips.  The  second  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  give  training 
to  the  ear  in  hearing  and  distinguishing  shades  of  sound.  No  normal  person 
probably  has  any  difficulty  in  hearing  any  of  the  sounds  of  the  English 
language,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  every  person  can  clearly  distinguish 
all  the  sounds  he  has  heard.   [57] 

The  plan  of  the  book  illustrates  how  the  authors  believe  these 
purposes  should  be  carried  out : 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  drill  exercises  in  the  production 
of  speech  sounds.  It  is  designed  for  the  use  of  the  normal  child  in  the  last 
five  years  of  the  elementary  school.  The  lessons  will  prove  valuable  also 
in  teaching  foreigners  to  speak  English.     Speech  is  best  acquired  through 
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the  ear  by  imitating  a  good  model.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  a 
child  cannot  make  a  sound  correctly  through  imitation.  In  that  case,  his 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  position  of  the  organs  of  speech.  The 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  sounds  in  this  book  will  be  found  helpful 
for  the  purpose.  In  some  cases  a  small  mirror  may  be  employed  to  advan- 
tage. Only  one  method  of  making  a  sound  is  given,  but  some  sounds  can  be 
correctly  produced  in  different  ways.  The  position  of  the  mouth  in  the 
front  views  is  that  used  in  making  the  sound  for  drill  purposes.  This 
position  is  more  exaggerated  than  for  ordinary  speech.  The  symbols 
shown  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson  are  taken  from  Webster's  New 
International  Dictionary,  Funk  and  Wagnalls'  Standard  Dictionary,  Key  I, 
and  from  the  alphabet,  with  slight  modifications,  of  the  International  Pho- 
netic Association.   [58] 

We  see  that  the  drills  are  expected  to  carry  over  into  an  im- 
proved speech  and  in  order  that  conscious  attention  may  be  called 
to  the  sounds  as  they  are  used  in  sentences,  in  poems,  or  in  pupils' 
original  speech,  the  authors  state : 

The  sound  being  studied  should  be  stressed  in  drill  exercises  and  words. 
Unnatural  emphasis,  however,  should  not  be  used  in  the  sentences  and  in 
selections  for  reading  and  memorizing.  The  sentences  have  been  selected 
with  reference  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  sound  illustrated.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  select  sentences  dealing  only  with  the  present 
life  of  the  child.     The  pupils'  original  sentences  will  be  of  this  type.   [59] 

Miss  Sarah  T.  Barrows  and  Dr.  Anna  Cordts  of  the  University 
of  Iowa  have  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  elementary 
teacher  by  the  publication  of  The  Teachers  Book  of  Phonetics 
(Appendix  II,  B).  This  book  gives  many  exercises  for  overcoming 
special  speech  difficulties  of  the  normal  child.  The  exercises  are 
planned  to  meet  the  child's  needs  according  to  the  newer  methods 
of  psychology  and  are  based  on  as  much  scientific  information  as 
is  now  available  in  the  speech  field,  namely,  photographs  of  speech 
organs,  and  the  possibility  of  speech  transfer  from  the  speaking 
of  poems  to  ordinary  speech. 

Speech  Instruction  Through  Dramatization,  Poetry,  and 

Oral  Reading 

Dramatization  and  poetry  in  the  American  elementary  schools 
are  considered  important  in  the  development  of  free  expression, 
in  the  creating  of  standards  and  in  the  raising  of  these  standards, 
to  constantly  and  increasingly  higher  levels  of  expression.  Exam- 
ination of  the  courses  of  study  (Part  II)  and  the  references  listed 
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(Appendix  II,  A)  shows  that  in  each  case  dramatization  and 
poetry  are  intrinsic  portions  of  curricula  for  oral  English,  both 
in  American  and  English  schools. 

Creative  work  in  verse-making  has  been  greatly  inspired  and 
encouraged  in  the  United  States  through  such  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution as  that  of  Mr.  Hughes  Mearns  who  reports  the  creative 
work  of  pupils  in  the  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College  in  his 
book  Creative  Youth  (Appendix  II,  C). 

The  differences  existing  in  the  use  of  dramatization,  poetry 
and  oral  reading  between  England  and  the  United  States  lie  in 
the  fact  (shown  in  Part  III  of  this  study)  that,  among  other  out- 
comes, England  hopes  that  speech  improvement  will  be  a  very  im- 
portant result.  The  United  States  looks  upon  that  phase  as  a 
minor  outcome  (shown  in  Part  11)^. 

Reading  aloud  is  not  neglected  in  the  American  schools  where 
they  believe  in  a  balanced  program  of  reading.  But,  because  of 
the  insistence  on  communication  and  on  having  an  audience  situa- 
tion where  the  listeners  eagerly  await  information,  the  American 
school  attaches  less  importance  to  the  voice  and  speech,  and  more 
to  the  language  or  content  values.  The  point  of  view  accepted  for 
the  English  elementary  school  is  given  in  the  Handbook  of  Sug- 
gestions for  the  Consideration  of  Teachers  as  follows : 

The  scholars  should  practice  reading  aloud  as  a  fine  art  which  aims  at 
giving  pleasure  to  others  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  school.  Two  faults 
which  should  specially  be  avoided  are  artificial  modulation  of  the  voice 
without  due  respect  to  the  meaning,  and  exaggeration  of  emphasis.  The 
scholars  should  realise  that  their  object  must  be  to  reveal  by  their  reading 
the  full  meaning  of  the  author.  The  niceties  of  rendering  should  now 
be  carefully  studied.  Such  points  as  where  breath  should  be  taken  and 
pauses  made ;  the  best  way  to  phrase  a  sentence ;  the  effect  of  changes  of 
emphasis,  tone  and  speed,  should  be  discussed.  Drama  both  in  prose  and 
verse  should  often  be  read ;  also  passages  from  the  Bible.  Different  render- 
ings of  the  same  piece  should  be  compared  and  criticised  by  the  class.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  punctuation  is  a  guide  to  the  eye  rather  than 
to  the  voice.  The  scholars  should  practice  the  level  fluent  reading  of  a 
plain  narrative  from  a  newspaper  or  magazine  as  well  as  the  more  difficult 
art  of  interpreting  passages  which  are  charged  with  emotion.  There  is 
a  particular  reason  why  poetry  should  be  read  aloud  in  class.  If  it  is  not, 
children  may  never  learn  to  appreciate  it  as  poetry,  since  in  a  child  sugges- 
tive sounds  awaken  more  poetic  emotion  than  delicacies  of  language.  Poetry 
should  not  be  read  like  prose,  but  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  those  ele- 
ments of  metre  and  melody  on  which  so  much  of  its  peculiar  effect  depends ; 
and  it  should  be  read  with  feeling  since  emotion  is  eminently  contagious. 
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But  the  feeling  must  not  be  exaggerated;  the  reader  must  not  be  trying 
to  add  to  the  poem  something  of  his  own  but  simply  to  convey  to  his 
audience  the  feeling  with  which  the  poem  inspires  him.  In  the  reading  of 
poetry  regard  for  the  meaning  and  regard  for  the  metre,  rhythm,  and 
melody   should  be   carefully  balanced.   [60] 

There  is  apparent  here  a  close  connection  in  the  minds  of  English 
authorities  between  reading,  dramatization,  and  poetry  in  English 
and  the  improvement  of  voice  and  speech.  The  Teaching  of 
English  in  England,  a  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  for 
1922  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  says 
with  regard  to  preparing  teachers  for  this  work : 

In  these  matters  of  reading  and  speech  the  Colleges  are  at  present  often 
called  upon  to  do  work  which  should  have  been  done  in  the  Elementary 
School,  and  in  the  Secondary  School  or  Pupil  Teachers'  Class.  We  have 
already  called  attention,  when  discussing  the  Elementary  Schools,  to  the 
disproportion  which  exists  in  them  between  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
reading  aloud  and  the  results  achieved.  This  we  attribute  partly  to  the 
size  of  the  classes  and  partly  to  the  frequent  failure  of  the  teacher  to  set 
a  high  standard  in  his  own  practice.  Ability  to  read  well  should  be  placed 
in  the  fore-front  of  the  qualifications  to  be  expected  in  a  teacher.  He  cannot 
teach  his  pupils  to  read  aloud  better  than  he  can  himself.  The  teacher  of 
literature,  in  particular,  must  be  highly  competent  as  a  reader.  Literature, 
especially  poetry  and  the  drama,  exerts  a  more  potent  influence  when  it 
is  read  aloud.  Much  of  the  appeal  which  it  makes  to  children  is  dependent 
upon  beauty  of  sound,  and  unless  the  teacher  can  express  this  in  his  de- 
livery, it  will  not  succeed  in  making  this  appeal.   [61] 

Further  in  this  report  we  read : 

The  cultivation  of  the  voice,  guidance  in  the  art  of  story-telling,  instruc- 
tion in  recitation  and  reading  aloud  are  all-important  for  that  English 
teaching  which  all  teachers  are  called  upon  to  give.  The  voice  of  the 
teacher  is  his  main  instrument,  the  only  model  which  his  pupils  will  have  to 
follow,  and  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  it.  Here  we  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  memorandum,  submitted  by  the  British  Drama 
League  of  the  Board  of  Education,  on  study  in  Dramatic  Method  in  Train- 
ing Colleges,  and  in  particular  to  the  recommendation  of  training  in  voice 
and  diction,  and  practical  dramatic  work  in  relation  to  the,  literary  cur- 
riculum, in  which  we  heartily  concur.  The  study  of  literature  also  would 
benefit  greatly  by  more  stress  being  laid  upon  oral  work.  That  nice 
adjustment  between  the  choice  of  material  and  the  individual  tastes  and 
powers  of  the  students  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  essence  of  the  right 
presentation  of  literature  depends  upon  skilful  oral  teaching.  In  oral  work 
the  lecturer  would  naturally  make  frequent  use  of  poetry,  and  the  poem 
would  be  chosen  to  suit  the  reader  or  reciter.  There  would  be  much 
discussion  as  to  the  way  a  poem  should  be  delivered;  poetry  would  be 
treated  as  something  rather  to  be  heard  and  spoken  than  to  be  studied.   [62] 
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The  American  courses  of  study  in  suggesting  oral  reading,  dram- 
atization or  poetry  imply  many  of  these  English  ideas  but,  in  the 
matter  of  direct  speech  improvement  in  America,  the  ideas  are  less 
clearly  stated  than  in  the  English  writings.  In  The  Classroom 
Teacher  (Volume  II)  we  find  suggestions  for  purposeful  oral 
reading  of  selections  which  have  been  read  and  studied  intensively : 

Purposes  for  Reading  Stories  Orally 

To  practice  the  parts  that  could  be  used  in  a  play. 

To  entertain  persons  who  have  not  read  the  story  and  do  not  have  the 

book. 
To  read  parts  of  the  story  which  would  make  interesting  pictures. 
To  read  while  others  who  have  illustrated  the  story  close  their  books  to 

listen,  and  show  their  pictures  at  the  appropriate  time. 
To  read  to  entertain  others  who  cannot  read  so  well. 
To  determine  the  good  stopping  places  or  the  turning  points. 
To  verify  a  point.   [63] 

No  specific  reference  to  voice,  to  pleasing  expression,  to  the 
avoidance  of  dialect  is  made,  but  it  is  no  doubt  understood  in  the 
purpose — "to  read  to  entertain  others  who  cannot  read  so  well." 
The  American  teacher  is  trained  to  make  the  idea,  the  thought, 
the  meaning  of  paramount  importance  in  the  teaching  of  reading. 
In  the  same  book  (p.  134),  we  find  a  list  of  essential  outcomes  of 
primer  work  for  pupils.  No  reference  is  made  to  the  possibility 
of  using  reading  for  speech  improvement  as  in  the  case  of  the 
English  schools. 

The  social  purposes  of  oral  reading  are  considered  very  impor- 
tant in  American  schools.  Quoting  from  Miss  Annie  Moore  in 
The  Primary  School,  we  read : 

With  the  present  insistence  on  the  importance  of  training  in  silent  read- 
ing, shall  oral  reading  be  largely  displaced,  or  has  it  a  particular  service 
to  render?  It  would  seem  that,  after  children  have  attained  a  fair  mastery 
over  the  reading  process,  it  should  serve  them  for  many  social  purposes 
in  the  school.  Some  of  these  purposes  will  certainly  call  for  oral  reading. 
We  ought  never  to  get  beyond  the  point  where  the  pleasure  of  a  delightful 
story  or  poem  will  be  enhanced  by  reading  it  aloud — at  least  in  part — to 
an  appreciative  hearer.  Certain  types  of  literature  make  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  ear  and  a  large  part  of  the  charm  is  lost  in  silent  reading.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  poetry  and  of  dramatic  material  whether  in  dialogue 
form  or  not.  Humorous  stories,  too,  gain  in  effect  through  the  reaction 
of  the  quicker-witted  members  of  a  group.  Some  selections  from  writers 
possessing  distinct  literary  style  should  be  studied  and  read  aloud  because 
many  children  will  discover  very  little  of  the  characteristic  beauty  and  de- 
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light  if  left  to  more  or  less  solitary  reading.  This  applies  to  such  stories 
as  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Pinocchio,  Uncle  Remus,  and  many  of  the  tales 
by  Hans  C.  Andersen,  Frank  Stockton,  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  Hugh 
Lofting.   [64] 

To  What  Extent  are  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United 
States  Meeting  this  Responsibility? 


STATUS    IN    HIGH    SCHOOLS 

Students  entering  the  normal  schools  in  order  to  obtain  train- 
ing to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools  come  largely  from  our 
high  schools.  It  seems  germane  to  the  question  then  to  consider 
briefly  the  opportunities  for  speech  education  which  the  prospective 
teacher  had  in  her  high  school  course.  There  is  a  definite  and 
direct  relationship  between  the  effectiveness  of  speech  training 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  the  emphasis  placed  upon  such 
training  in  high  school  and  normal  school  courses  taken  by  ele- 
mentary school  teachers.  Teachers  who  have  had  little  special 
attention  paid  to  their  speech  are  not  likely  to  speak  well,  unless 
they  were  born  in  homes  where  cultured  speech  was  used.  More 
than  this,  teachers  who  have  had  no  training  in  the  methods  of 
improving  children's  speech  will  be  unlikely  to  introduce  it  into  the 
curriculum  of  the  elementary  school. 

A  survey  of  the  accredited  high  schools  in  the  North  Central 
Association  was  made  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Williams  of  De  Pauw  Uni- 
versity and  reported  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech.  This 
survey  was  made  in  order  to  find  out  the  per  cent  of  accredited 
high  schools  in  this  association  which  offered  some  work  in  speech 
education.  This  offering  need  not  be  called  speech  education. 
Sometimes  this  work  was  a  part  of  the  English  composition  course. 
At  other  times  it  was  included  under  such  titles  as  the  following : 
public  speaking,  expression,  oral  expression,  dramatics,  oral  read- 
ing, debate.  Mr.  Williams  feels  that  the  terms  "expression"  and 
"oral  expression"  are  not  broad  enough  to  comprehend  the  entire 
scope  of  speech  education  work.  He  thinks  that  to  make  speech 
an  incidental  phase  of  oral  English  or  English  composition  is  to 
limit  the  conscious  attention  that  might  be  directed  toward  speech 
improvement.  He  believes  that  the  term  "public  speaking"  is 
better,  although  it  savors  too  much  of  performance  on  the  plat- 
form.    Moreover,  as  this  term  usually  pre-supposes  an  audience, 
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he  fears  that  its  use  may  stress  too  strongly  such  factors  as  poise, 
gesture,  and  affectation.  Mr.  Williams  prefers  the  term  "speech" 
and  believes  that  it  should  be  considered  a  special  subject.  In 
this  connection  he  says : 

Speech  as  I  conceive  it  has  to  do  with  all  this  and  much  more.  As  a 
subject  in  the  curriculum  its  duty  would  be  to  fit  people  to  perform  ade- 
quately the  functions  of  educated  members  of  society.  To  do  this,  it  must 
also  take  care  of,  and  treat,  emotional  complexes  that  express  themselves 
in  stage  fright,  for  example,  or  inability  to  speak  well  or  in  a  connected 
fashion.  The  term  speech  takes  into  consideration  the  care  of  speech 
inhibitions  and  defects,  as  well  as  training  in  phonetics,  story  telling,  debate, 
dramatization,  reading  and  speaking.   [65] 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  recommendations  with  regard 
to  the  teaching  of  speech  in  the  high  school : 

1.  Assemble  all  phases  of  speech  work  under  the  general  heading,  "speech." 

2.  Recognize  speech  as  a  special  subject,  but  connect  it  with  all  others. 

3.  Unify  and  standardize  terms,  departments,  and  courses,  especially  the 
English  courses. 

4.  Train  more  teachers  of  speech. 

TABLE  I 
High  Schools  Offering  Speech  Courses 


State 

Per  Cent  of 

High  Schools 

Offering  Help 

in  Speech 

Per  Cent  of 

High  Schools 

Offering  No  Help 

in  Speech 

Arizona   

67 
54 
70 
48 
68 
78 
75 
5i 
88 
48 
74 
100 
70 
75 
50 
77 
60 

33 
46 
30 
52 
32 
22 

Colorado    

Illinois    

Indiana    

Iowa  

Kansas   

Michigan  

25 
49 

Minnesota  

Missouri  

12 

Montana   

52 
26 

Nebraska  

New  Mexico    

0 

North  Dakota  

30 

Ohio  

25 

South  Dakota  

50 

Wisconsin    

23 

Wyoming  

40 

42 
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5.  Speech  should  be  taught  by  men  and  women  who  have  had  special 
training  for  this  work.  This  training  should  include  both  subject 
matter  and  method. 

6.  Teach  the  theory  underlying  good  speech  reactions  before  the  pupils 
are  allowed  to  perform  on  the  platform. 

Table  I  taken  from  this  survey  shows  the  speech  situation  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  North  Central  Association. 


STATUS    IN    NORMAL   SCHOOLS 

Miss  Lousene  G.  Rousseau  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech 
reports  her  survey  of  speech  education  in  the  normal  schools  of 
the  United  States.  Miss  Rousseau  requested  catalogs  from  the 
one  hundred  sixty-five  normal  schools  existing  in  1922.  Replies 
were  received  from  one  hundred  fifteen,  or  70  per  cent,  of  these 
schools.  As  in  the  high  school  survey  no  standardization  of  terms 
for  speech  courses  was  found.  Table  II  shows  the  variety  of 
departments  in  which  speech  work  was  offered.     [66] 

TABLE  II 
Departments  in  Which  Speech  Work  Is  Offered  in  Normal  Schools 


Department 


Number  of 
Normal  Schools 


English   

English  Expression 

English  Language 

Expression   

Fine  Arts   

Language   

Oral  English   

Oratory  

Public  Speaking   

Public  Speaking  and  Expression 

Debating    

Dramatics   

Reading    

Reading  and  Effective  Speaking 

Reading  and  Oratory  

Reading  and  Speaking  

Speech  

Not  Named    

No  Classified  Department  

Total  


65 
2 

5 
10 

1 
2 
1 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 
2 
1 
9 
5 


115 
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The  following  statements  indicate  the  situation  with  regard  to 
special  speech  teachers  in  the  normal  schools : 

Schools  employing  1  full-time  speech  teacher 64 

Schools  employing  2  full-time  speech  teachers  4 

Schools  employing  3  full-time  speech  teachers  4 

Schools  where  one  speech  teacher  teaches  other  subjects  also 40 

Total  schools  reporting  teachers  112 

Schools  counted  twice  ( 1 )  and  (4)    2 

Total  remaining    no 

Schools  offering  no  work 5 

Total  number  of  schools  reporting 115 

Total  number  of  speech  teachers  reported  in  115  normal  schools  124 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  thirty-nine  normal  schools  require 
no  speech  work  for  graduation,  as  reported  in  Miss  Rousseau's 
1922  survey.  It  is  hopeful,  however,  to  find  that  seventy-six 
schools  require  some  speech  work  for  graduation  for  those  who 
are  to  teach  in  the  elementary  grades.  Twenty-five  of  these 
schools  ofTer  but  one  course  in  speech  and  this  course  was  known 
by  fourteen  different  names  as  shown  in  Table  III. 

TABLE  III 
Titles  for  Speech  Work  in  Normal  Schools 


Title  of  Speech  Course 


Number  of 
Normal  Schools 


Debate   

English   

Expression    

English  Language   

Logic   

Methods  

Oral  English   

Oral  Expression   

Public  Speaking    

Public  Speaking  and  Argumentation   

Reading    

Reading  and  Public  Speaking   

Story  Telling   

Clear  Expressive  Reading  and  Distinct  Articulation 
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This  survey  shows  that  methods  of  teaching  reading  was  a 
required  subject  in  all  of  these  normal  schools.  In  80  per  cent 
of  these  schools  prospective  teachers  studied  methods  in  reading 
in  either  the  departments  of  English  or  education.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  in  a  subject  where  (except  in  the  case  of  silent 
reading)  a  knowledge  of  good  speech  is  essential,  the  work  was 
done  from  a  purely  pedagogical  point  of  view.  Furthermore,  it 
was  done  by  teachers  who,  themselves,  had  had  little  or  no  speech 
training.  In  only  ten  normal  schools  were  special  courses  offered 
in  training  the  speaking  voice.  These  courses  were  given  under 
the  titles  shown  in  Table  IV. 


TABLE  IV 

Special  Speech  Courses  in  Normal  Schools  for 
Training  the  Voice 


Courses  for  Voice  Training 


Number  of 
Normal  Schools 


English  for  Foreigners    . 
Elements  of  Speech    .  .  . 

Correcting  Speech   

The  Speaking  Voice    .  . . 

Speech  Correction  

Speech  Defects   

Speech  and  Voice  Clinic 

Voice  

Voice  Training  


Story-telling  is  offered  in  all  the  normal  schools.     In  only  twenty- 
two  schools  is  it  taught  as  part  of  speech  work. 

We  are  faced  with  the  question  as  to  where  speech  training 
should  begin.  Normal  schools  are  doing  but  little  definite  train- 
ing. Their  graduates  often  enter  colleges  and  universities.  Shall 
the  college  attend  to  speech  needs?  What  about  the  great  num- 
ber of  teachers  who  never  go  to  college  and  yet  who  teach  in  the 
elementary  grades?  Every  year  the  normal  schools  graduate  ap- 
proximately 25,000  teachers,  95  per  cent  of  whom  are  prepared 
to  teach  in  kindergarten  and  elementary  grades.  It  seems  that 
until  the  high  schools  take  care  of  the  situation,  we  need  to  be  sure 
that  the  teacher  who  is  to  teach  in  the  elementary  grades  acquires 
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in  normal  school  at  least  the  simple  principles  of  speech  educa- 
tion, including  its  physiology  and  its  psychology. 

A  study  of  the  catalogs  of  fifty  normal  schools  in  the  United 
States  was  made  in  December,  1927,  by  Miss  Lois  A.  Sullivan 
under  the  direction  of  the  writer  in  a  class  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  The  investigation  was  made  of  the  two- 
year  curricula  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  elementary 
grades.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  find  out  how  many 
of  these  representative  normal  schools  required  a  course  in  speech 
education  for  graduation.  The  following  normal  schools  and 
teachers  colleges  were  chosen: 

State  Normal,  Lewiston,  Ida. 

State  Normal,  Normal,  111. 

State  Normal,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Western  State  College,  Gunnison,  Colo. 

State  Normal,  Danbury,  Conn. 

State  Normal,  Clarion,  Penna. 

Indiana  State  Normal,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

State  Teachers  College,  Conway,  Ark. 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Hays,  Kans. 

State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass. 

Central  State  Normal,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

State  Normal,  Salisbury,  Md. 

State  Normal,  Farmington,  Me. 

State  Teachers  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 

State  Teachers  College,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

State  Normal  School,  Peru,  Nebr. 

State  Normal,  Glassboro,  N.  J. 

Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Ellendale,  N.  D. 

State  Normal,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

State  Teachers  College,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

State  Normal,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

State  Normal,  Kent,  Ohio. 

State  Normal,  Monmouth,  Ore. 

East  Central  State  Normal,  Ada,  Okla. 

State  Normal,  Athens,  Ga. 

Concord  State  Normal,  Athens,  W.  Va. 

State  Normal,  Castleton,  Vt. 

State  Normal,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

State  Teachers  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

State  Normal,  Mankato,  Minn. 

State  Normal,  Southampton,  Penna. 

State  Normal,  Keene,  N.  H. 

State  Normal,  Dillon,  Mont. 
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State  Normal,  Chadron,  Nebr. 

State  Teachers  College,  Cleveland,  Miss. 

State  Teachers  College,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Northeastern  Teachers  College,  Tahlequah,  Okla. 

State  Teachers  College,  Superior,  Wis. 

State  Teachers  College,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

State  Teachers  College,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

State  Teachers  College,  De  Kalb,  111. 

State  Normal,  Florence,  Ala. 

State  Normal,  Albion,  Ida. 

State  Normal,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

State  Teachers  College,  Johnson,  Tenn. 

State  Normal  School,  La  Crosse,  Wise. 

State  Normal,  Natchitoches,  La. 

State  Teachers  College,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

State  Normal  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

These  statements  show  the  situation  as  revealed  in  this  catalog 
study : 

Number  of  normal  school  catalogs  examined 50 

Number  having  a  speech  education  course  required  and  listed  as  speech    4 
Number  having  a  required  course  which  might  be  interpreted  as  speech  13 
Number  having  no  speech  course  required  unless  as  a  part  of  a  general 
English  course 33 

The  study  of  these  curricula  showed  that  forty-four  of  the 
fifty  catalogs  examined  indicated  required  courses  in  either  music 
or  art  and,  in  many  cases,  in  both.  It  seems  that  from  both  the 
cultural  and  vocational  standpoints  speech  training  should  have 
an  equal  rank  with  music  or  art.  Except  in  our  rural  areas,  most 
of  our  public  schools  have  supervisors  of  various  subjects,  such 
as  music,  art,  penmanship,  and  physical  education.  In  addition  to 
these  special  supervisors,  we  often  find  general  supervisors  of 
primary  or  elementary  grade  work.  Judging  from  the  catalogs 
of  normal  schools  and  high  schools  from  which  a  large  number 
of  these  supervisors  graduate,  few  of  them  are  competent  to  meet 
the  speech  needs  of  their  teachers  or  pupils.  Until  these  people 
are  trained  to  meet  the  speech  problem  in  America,  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  the  necessity  of  a  special  supervisor  for  speech 
education. 

The  following  testimony  is  typical  of  the  needs  in  the  field  of 
teacher  training  as  expressed  by  a  critic  teacher  to  the  writer. 
She  said  that  during  the  year  1926- 1927  it  had  been  a  part  of 
her  duty  as  critic  teacher  to  go  out  into  the  field  and  visit  teachers 
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who  had  graduated  from  normal  school  the  preceding  year.  One 
of  the  most  evident  and  serious  defects  was  their  lack  of  speech 
education.  Practically  no  attempt  was  being  made  in  most  cases 
to  correct  speech  errors  or  defects  except  in  a  most  perfunctory 
manner.  Many  discipline  problems  were  arising  because  of  the 
untrained  and  oftentimes  irritating  voices  of  the  teachers.  The 
speech  needs  of  the  foreign  child  were  neglected.  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  institution  which  trained  these  girls 
did  not  offer  courses  in  speech  education.  The  only  training  they 
had  received  in  this  field  had  been  in  connection  with  general  Eng- 
lish methods,  or  reading  courses,  or  in  the  emphasis  given  to 
speech  by  the  critic  teachers  during  the  period  of  practice  teach- 
ing. It  does  not  seem  that  the  small  amount  of  training  obtained 
from  these  offerings  is  any  more  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  intending  teacher  than  would  a  general  English  course  be 
adequate  to  prepare  this  same  teacher  to  teach  beginning  reading. 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Fritz  of  New  York  University  reports  a  survey 
of  Speech  Courses  for  the  Teachers  Colleges  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Speech  for  February  1928  as  follows : 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  June,  1922,  there  appeared  an  article  by 
Miss  Rousseau  setting  forth  the  results  of  a  survey  of  Speech  courses  in 
the  Normal  Schools.  This  left  the  impression  that  at  that  time  the  normal 
schools  were  not  doing  as  much  as  they  might  to  further  the  cause  of 
speech  education.  The  lack  of  agreement  as  to  aims  and  content  of  courses, 
the  weakness  of  the  offerings  in  many  schools  and  the  great  variety  in 
nomenclature  of  the  courses  were  among  the  chief  points  brought  out. 

That  these  conditions  still  exist  is  shown  by  an  investigation  of  my  own 
carried  out  on  somewhat  the  same  lines  except  for  the  fact  that  only  the 
leading  normal  schools  were  examined  and  the  emphasis  was  on  the  content 
and  method  of  the  beginning  course.  For  this  purpose  forty  of  the  most 
prominent  teachers'  colleges  of  the  country  were  chosen  and  only  those 
offering  a  four-year  course  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree.  If  there  has 
been  any  advance,  it  will  surely  be  shown  in  these  schools.  The  data  used 
were  secured  from  bulletins  and  from  answers  to  questionnaires. 

What  were  the  results?  First,  there  is  the  same  lack  of  agreement  as  to 
nomenclature  of  departments.  In  just  half  of  these  schools  the  work  is 
in  the  English  department ;  in  the  others,  it  is  classified  as  Speech,  Reading, 
Dramatics,  Oral  Expression,  Reading  and  Public  Speaking,  English  and 
Public  Speaking.  The  few  institutions  having  a  separate  Speech  Depart- 
ment offer  rather  extensive  work,  but  the  majority  of  schools  give  from 
one  to  four  courses,  most  of  which  continue  for  only  one  term  of  twelve 
weeks.  The  confusion  as  to  title  and  content  of  courses  seems  to  have 
increased.  The  catalogs  list  thirty-eight  separate  courses  not  counting 
the  work  in  Dramatics.     Most  of  these  are  found  in  a  few  schools.     One 
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department  offers  eighteen  courses  in  Speech  not  including  Dramatics,  an- 
other offers  fifteen  courses  and  another  twelve.  Neither  in  the  aims  of  these 
courses  nor  in  their  content  is  there  any  more  agreement.   [67] 

After  a  discussion  of  the  content  of  the  public  speaking  course, 
Mr.  Fritz  says: 

The  chief  impression  left  upon  me  by  this  investigation  is  that  the 
teachers'  colleges  and  normal  schools,  if  they  are  to  meet  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  founded,  must  provide  more  definite  work  in  speech 
training.  If  we  are  to  do  anything  to  make  the  people  of  this  country 
more  articulate,  the  work  must  begin  in  the  elementary  schools.  This 
simply  means  that  the  teachers  in  these  schools  must  not  only  possess  good 
speech,  but  they  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
teaching  of  good  speech  and  good  reading.  In  this  direction  lies  one  qf 
the  great  opportunities  of  the  normal  schools  in  American  education.   [68] 

Professor  Patty  Smith  Hill  in  the  Introduction  to  Miss  Eleanor 
Troxell's  book  on  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Primary  Grades 
states  her  vision  for  the  future  teacher  as  to  speech  training : 

If  our  normal  schools  could  be  induced  to  send  out  one  generation  of 
kindergarten  and  primary  teachers  highly  trained  in  beauty  of  speech  and 
voice,  with  an  enthusiasm  for  inspiring  the  same  results  with  children  in 
their  care,  one  big  step  would  have  been  taken  in  developing  a  generation 
of  Americans  with  a  deepened  respect  for  oral  and  written  English.   [69] 

STATUS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

The  foregoing  surveys  of  high  schools  and  normal  schools  show 
the  inadequacy  of  their  present  methods  to  insure  to  the  American 
student  such  good  speech  that  it  will  command  respect  for  the 
English  language  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  same  situation  in  the  elementary  schools  the  follow- 
ing requisites  seem  essential  to  effective  speech  instruction : 

1.  Specially  trained  teachers  of  speech. 

2.  A  definite  course  of  study  in  both  speech  correction  and 
speech  improvement. 

3.  A  definite  and  adequate  time  allotment  in  the  school  program. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  situation  with  regard  to  definite  speech 

education  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States,  the  fol- 
lowing questionnaire  was  submitted  to  1,200  teachers,  principals, 
and  superintendents  of  schools  representing  all  the  states  in  the 
Union.  Of  this  number,  972  replies  were  filled  out  and  returned 
in  a  sufficiently  detailed  manner  to  be  helpful  in  connection  with 
the  problem.     Where  junior  or  senior  high  schools  are  mentioned, 
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the  person  in  charge  was  also  concerned  in  directing  the  work  of 
the  elementary  schools. 

Questionnaire  on  Speech  Education 

1.  City,  Town,  or  County State 

2.  Approximate   population   of   city 

3.  Type  of  School : 

a.  Kindergarten,  elementary,  junior  high,  senior  high 

b.  Public,   private,   parochial 

4.  Is  there  a  definite  printed  or  mimeographed  course  of  study  in  Speech 
Correction  in  your  school?  (Speech  correction  here  refers  to  correction 
of  foreign  accent  and  such  defects,  as  lisping,  stuttering,  stammering, 
etc.)     

5.  Is  there  a  definite  printed  or  mimeographed  course  of  study  in  Speech 
Improvement  in  your  school  other  than  No.  4  (Speech  improvement  here 
refers  to  specific  work  toward  pure  vowels,  front  utterance,  distinct  con- 
sonants, resonance,  voice  placing,  etc.) 

6.  Is  there  a  definite  time  allotment,  per  week  or  day,  for  speech  work  in 

your   school    system  ? 

a.  If  so,  how  much  time  is  so  allotted  ? 

7.  Is  there  a  special  instructor  of  speech  ? 

a.  In   your   building  ? 

b.  For  the  system  as  a  whole  ? 

Tables  V,  VI,  and  VII  indicate  the  geographic  distribution  and 
the  variety  of  schoolroom  situations  represented  in  these  returns. 

TABLE  V 
Geographic  Distribution  of  Returns 


Name  of  Group 

Number  of 
States  in  Group 

Number  of 
States  Repre- 
sented in  Replies 

Number  of 
Replies 

Northeastern*   

12 
12 

14 

12 
12 
14 

7 

458 

257 

233 

24 

North  Central   

Southern   

Western    

Total   

49 

45 

972 

*  Includes  District  of  Columbia. 
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TABLE  VI 
Distribution  of  Replies  by  Types  of  Schools 


Type  of  School 

Number  of 
Returns 

Public    

882 

Private   

54 

5 

3i 

Parochial   

Unclassified   

Total  

972 

TABLE  VII 
Distribution  of  Replies  by  Educational  Levels 


Educational  Level 


Number  of 
Returns 


Kindergarten 

Elementary  Grades 
Junior  High  School 
Senior  High  School 

Normal  School  

Miscellaneous 

Total  


34 
717 

37 

137 

24 

23 


972 


Table  VIII  presents  a  view  of  the  whole  situation  and  involves 
the  data  from  all  cities  and  states  replying.  It  should  furnish  the 

TABLE  VIII 

All  Cities 


Item 

Per  Cent 
Having  Course 

Per  Cent  Not 
Having  Course 

Course  in  Speech  Correction    

8 
8 

19 
9 

20 

92 

Course  in  Speech  Improvement   

92 
81 

Time  Allotment    

Building  Instructor    

91 

System  Instructor   

80 

Speech  Education  of  the  United  States 
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reader  with  an  initial  view  of  the  status  quo  in  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Table  IX  is  an  analysis  of  the  foregoing  data.  First  of  all,  the 
cities  represented  in  the  returns  were  divided  into  five  classes  on 
the  basis  of  the  population  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  status 
quo  in  cities  of  different  sizes.  Table  IX  indicates  the  classifica- 
tion adopted  for  this  purpose. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  special  teachers  of  speech  is  pictured 
in  Tables  X  and  XI. 

Tables  XII  and  XIII  show  number  of  cities  having  definite 
courses  of  study  in  speech  correction  and  speech  improvement. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  a  definite  allotment  of  time  in  the 
school  program  is  given  in  Table  XIV. 

TABLE  IX 
Classification  of  Cities 


Class 

Population 

A    

Over  1 ,  000 ,  000 

B    

500,000-1 ,000,000 
100,000-500,000 
50,000-100,000 
Less  than  50 ,  000 

C    

D    

E    

TABLE  X 

Replies  Indicating  the  Services  of  a  Speech  Instructor  in  Each 

Building 


Class 

Number 

Having 

Instructor 

Number 
Having  No 
Instructor 

Per  Cent 

Having 
Instructor 

A    

7 
15 

28 

5 
13 

26 
43 

147 
75 

403 

21  .2 

B   

25.8 
16.O 

C   

D  

6.2 

E   

3.1 
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TABLE  XI 


Replies  Indicating  the  Services  of  a  Speech  Instructor  for  the 
System  as  a  Whole 


Class 

Number 

Having 

Instructor 

Number 
Having  No 
Instructor 

Per  Cent 

Having 

Instructor 

A    

22 
42 
49 
14 
26 

11 
12 

123 
67 

392 

66  6 

B    

77-7 
22  1 

C    

D   

173 
6  1 

E    

TABLE  XII 

Replies  Indicating  Cities  Having  Courses  of  Study 
Speech  Correction 


in 


Class 

Number 
Having 
Course 

Number 

Having  No 

Course 

Per  Cent 
Having 
Course 

A    

4 
17 
3i 

3 
10 

27 
38 

147 
78 

411 

12.9 

30.9 

17-5 

37 

2-4 

B    

C    

D   

E    

TABLE  XIII 
Cities  Having  Course  of  Study  in  Speech  Improvement 


Class 

Number 
Having 
Course 

Number 

Having  No 

Course 

Per  Cent 
Having 
Course 

A   

5 
12 
21 

3 
19 

26 
43 

154 
78 

399 

16. 1 

B    

21.8 

C   

12.0 

D  

3-7 

E    

4-5 
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Replies  Indicating  Cities  in  Which  There  Is  a  Definite  Allotment 
of  Time  for  Speech  Training 


Class 

Number 

Having  Time 

Allotment 

Number 
Having  Xo 

Time 
Allotment 

Per  Cent 

Having  Time 

Allotment 

A   

8 
32 
51 
15 
41 

23 
25 

128 
66 

386 

25-8 
56.1 
28.5 

18.5 
9.6 

B    

C    

D   

E    

TABLE  XV 

Minutes  per  Week  Devoted  to  Speech  Training  in  Those  Schools 
Where  a  Definite  Time  Allotment  Is  Made 


Minutes  per  Week 

Not 

Class 

10-30 

40-60 

75-100 

120-150 

175-270 

360 

Report- 
ing 

A    

2 

13 

12 

2 

I 
IO 

7 

4 

10 

0 

1 
8 
2 

2 

5 
2 

1 
0 
1 
2 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3 
6 

B 

C    

D   

17 

3 
8 

E    

Total   

40 

32 

22 

» 

4 

1 

37 

The  Situation  with  Regard  to  Cities  of  Different  Sizes 


Table  XVI  indicates  the  degree  to  which  the  cities  of  each  class 
meet  the  requirements  previously  set  up  (courses  of  study,  time 
allotment,  special  instructors,  etc.)  Number  1  in  the  table  in- 
dicates that  the  towns  in  that  class  are  meeting  a  given  require- 
ment in  a  larger  percentage  of  instances  than  any  of  the  other  four 
classes.  Number  2  indicates  that  the  towns  in  that  class  occupy  the 
second  position  in  this  rank  order,  etc. 
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TABLE  XVI 
Summary 


Class 

Course  in 

Speech 
Correction 

Course  in 

Speech 

Improvement 

Time 
Allotment 

Building 
Instructor 

System 
Instructor 

A    

B    

C    

D   

E    

3 

I 

2 

4 

5 

2 

I 

3 
5 
4 

3 
i 

2 

4 

5 

2 

I 
3 
4 
5 

2 
I 
3 
4 
5 

Summaries  and  Conclusions 


Significant  conclusions  from  the  foregoing  tables  with  regard 
to  the  status  quo  of  speech  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  United  States  are  as  follows : 

1.  In  92  per  cent  of  the  cities  represented  by  these  972  replies 
there  is  neither  a  definite  course  of  study  in  speech  correction  nor 
speech  improvement.  It  is  probable  that  speech  improvement 
work  is  conducted  in  connection  with  other  courses  in  English. 
This  may  be  assumed  from  statements  in  course  of  study  and 
from  the  surveys  of  high  schools  and  normal  schools  which  show 
the  American  practice.  Special  speech  correction  work  for  such 
cases  as  lisping,  stuttering,  and  stammering  is  done  by  a  special 
teacher  or  else  not  attempted  in  the  school  system.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  a  wise  provision. 

2.  Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  replies  indicated  that  the  services 
of  building  instructors  of  speech  were  not  available. 

3.  In  80  per  cent  of  the  replies  the  service  of  an  instructor 
for  the  school  system  as  a  whole  was  not  provided. 

4.  Eighty-one  per  cent  of  the  replies  showed  no  definite  allot- 
ment on  the  program. 

5.  The  19  per  cent  reporting  a  definite  time  allotment  indicated 
the  following  situation : 

a.  Thirty-six  per  cent  reported  from  10  to  30  minutes  a  week. 

b.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  reported  from  40  to  60  minutes  a 
a  week. 

c.  Twenty  per  cent  reported  75  to  100  minutes  a  week. 
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d.  Fifteen  per  cent  reported  an  amount  in  excess  of  a  100 
minutes  a  week. 

6.  The  most  adequate  provision  for  speech  work  is  found  in 
the  cities  of  Class  B  representing  a  population  of  from  500,000 
to  1,000,000. 

7.  The  most  meagre  provision  for  speech  education  is  found  in 
the  cities  of  Class  E  with  a  population  less  than  50,000. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  apparent  that  the  situation  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  is  at  present  somewhat  discouraging.  Moreover, 
in  reading  comments  accompanying  some  of  the  replies,  the  indi- 
cations are  that  many  American  teachers  do  not  feel  the  need  of 
special  speech  courses,  except  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  child. 
For  example,  one  return  added  this  comment,  "We  do  not  need 
speech  improvement ;  we  are  all  Americans  in  this  community." 
The  same  attitude  was  represented  in  the  statement,  "Don't  believe 
in  it;  ours  is  as  good  as  England's."  It  is  this  fear  of  aping  the 
British  speech,  this  complacency  about  our  own  that  has  resulted 
in  a  neglect  of  the  most  important  factor  involved,  that  is,  the 
American  child. 

The  following  conclusions  are  the  result  of  the  study  made  of 
the  Courses  of  Study  and  Educational  Writings  with  Regard  to 
Speech   Improvement: 

1.  The  courses  of  study  urge  that  the  child's  spontaneity  and 
freedom  are  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  effective  oral  language 
work.  The  child  must,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  talk  freely  on 
those  topics  which  interest  him.  These  topics  are  related  to  his 
own  life  and  experience  in  the  earlier  years,  but  should  broaden 
out  into  the  larger  world  as  he  grows  older. 

2.  These  courses  urge  the  correction  of  speech  errors.  Speech 
errors  are  those  of  wrong  verb  forms  in  many  instances. 

3.  No  mention  is  made  of  specific  means  for  overcoming  nasal- 
ity for  increasing  resonance,  or  for  softening  guttural  sounds. 

4.  Enunciation  and  articulation  drills  are  mentioned  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  No  survey  of  the  community  is  suggested  so  that  the 
teacher  could  attack  the  problem  in  the  light  of  specific  local  needs, 
such  as,  perhaps: 

a.  Impure  vowels — aou  for  on  in  round,  short  u  for  ow  in 
yellow,  or  oi  for  i  in  girl. 

b.  Elimination  of  final  consonants  as  in  for  ing. 

c.  Addition  of  r  as  in  idear  for  idea  or  sawr  for  saw. 
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5.  No  references  and  no  drills  are  suggested  for  aiding  the  for- 
eign child. 

6.  In  the  upper  grades  no  use  is  made  of  the  international  pho- 
netic symbols  for  giving  the  child  his  self -corrective  key  to  stand- 
ard English. 

7.  Choice  of  words,  freedom,  poise,  interesting  topics,  talking 
pointedly,  are  more  frequently  noted  in  these  courses  than  culti- 
vated speech,  pleasing  voice,  distinct  consonants,  lack  of  nasal 
twang,  breath  control,  resonance,  beauty  of  tone.  The  points  of 
view  on  these  phases  of  oral  English  are  diverging  ones  between 
England  and  the  United  States. 

8.  A  limited  amount  of  speech  improvement  is  undertaken  in 
the  American  elementary  schools  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
oral  language  teaching. 

9.  It  is  suggested  that  speech  needs  be  met  as  the  occasion  arises 
and  treated  incidentally. 

10.  The  recommended  situations  desired  for  teaching  English 
are  social  ones,  and  the  speech  of  an  individual  aside  from  such 
a  situation  is  likely  to  be  neglected. 

11.  American  schools  are  gradually  coming  to  recognize  their 
responsibility  with  regard  to  the  child  for  improving  voice  and 
diction,  for  speaking  distinctly,  and  for  the  proper  choice  and  use 
of  words.  In  the  educational  writings  examined  no  mention  is 
made  of  eliminating  nasality,  securing  pure  vowels,  or  lessening 
guttural  sounds.  No  techniques  are  offered  for  overcoming  specific 
localisms  which  are  not  classed  as  cultured  speech  anywhere  in  the 
English-speaking  world. 


PART  III 

THE  PLACE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL  IN  PROVIDING  TRAINING 
FOR  GOOD  SPEECH 

Introductory  Statement.  The  purpose  of  Part  III  of  this  dis- 
sertation is  twofold: 

First:  To  discuss  the  place  and  function  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  England  in  providing  training  for  good  speech. 

Second :  To  enumerate  and  describe  the  ways  in  which  these 
schools  are  meeting  this  responsibility. 

The  Place  of  Speech  in  School  and  Society 

One  of  the  most  authoritative  English  documents  dealing  with 
the  place  and  function  of  English  in  the  elementary  school  is  the 
Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  The  Teaching  of  Eng- 
lish in  England  in  igig  by  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  M.P., 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  following  excerpts 
show  the  position  of  these  authorities  on  this  matter : 

A  lack  of  language  is  a  lack  of  the  means  of  communication  and  of 
thought  itself.  Moreover,  among  the  vast  mass  of  the  population,  it  is  certain 
that  if  a  child  is  not  learning  good  English  he  is  learning  bad  English,  and 
probably  bad  habits  of  thought ;  and  some  of  the  mischief  done  may  never 
be  undone.  Merely  from  this  point  of  view  English  is  plainly  no  matter  of 
inferior  importance,  nor  even  one  among  the  other  branches  of  education, 
but  the  one  indispensable  preliminary  and  foundation  of  all  the  rest.   [70] 

In  any  case,  and  whatever  studies  may  be  added  to  it,  English,  we  are 
convinced,  must  form  the  essential  basis  of  a  liberal  education  for  all  English 
people,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  education  it  should  be  the  principal 
function  of  all  schools  of  whatever  type  to  provide  this  basis.  Of  this 
provision,  the  component  parts  will  be,  first,  systematic  training  in  the 
sounded  speech  of  standard  English,  to  secure  correct  pronunciation  and 
clear  articulation :  second,  systematic  training  in  the  use  of  standard  English, 
to  secure  clearness  and  correctness  both  in  oral  expression  and  in  writing : 
third,  training  in  reading.   [71] 

The  tendency  in  the  United  States  is  to  attach  a  different  em- 
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phasis  to  the  problem  of  speech.  Courses  of  study,  especially  in 
the  lower  grades,  devote  more  pages  and  attach  more  importance 
to  training  in  reading,  than  to  training  in  clear  articulation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  English  recommendation,  "systematic  training  in 
the  sounded  speech  of  standard  English,  is  of  equal  importance 
with  training  in  reading."  This  speech  phase  of  English  is  found 
in  many  language  courses  of  study  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
treated  incidentally,  however,  because  of  the  fear  of  inhibiting 
"pupil  spontaneity."  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  systematic 
training  in  speech  is  undertaken  in  a  direct  and  definite  manner. 
(See  Part  I.) 

The  strategic  position  of  the  elementary  school  in  the  English 
scheme  is  stated  in  many  parts  of  this  Departmental  Report.  One 
instance  will  suffice: 

If  any  stage  in  education  is  to  be  considered  more1  important  than  an- 
another,  it  must  be  that  early  stage  in  which  the  child  at  an  elementary  or 
preparatory  school  is  first  introduced  to  the  great  influences  which  are  to 
invigorate  and  direct  his  mental  life.   [72] 

In  a  paper  entitled  "The  Need  of  Speech  Training  in  Schools" 
prepared  by  Miss  Rose  A.  Evans,  lecturer  in  Speech  Training  in 
Manchester,  and  presented  to  the  North  of  England  Education 
Conference  in  January,  1925,  one  finds  the  following  comment : 

There  is  no  clash  between  the  study  of  the  written  and  the  study  of 
the  spoken  word.  We  all  agree  that  children  should  spend  as  much  time 
as  is  available  in  silent  reading,  and  that  this  is  invaluable  for  them.  Yet, 
certainly,  it  is  a  grave  omission  if  Speech  Training  be  left  out  of  the 
curriculum.  No  wonder  our  masses  have  been  described  as  dumb  and 
inarticulate !  Many  of  our  children  come  from  homes  where,  because  of 
overcrowding  and  for  other  reasons,  they  are  not  encouraged  to  talk.  If 
the  schools  often  repress  them  too,  because  of  the  number  of  classes  in  one 
room,  or  the  number  of  children  in  one  class,  where  then  can  these  children 
practise  speech?  Not  much  in  the  street,  now  that  motors  make  even  side 
streets  perilous  for  the  young.  A  daily  lesson  of  ten  minutes  throughout 
the  Elementary  Schools,  and  a  forty-five  minutes'  lesson  weekly  for  four 
continuous  years  in  Secondary  Schools,  should  make  it  possible  for  all  chil- 
dren to  speak  creditable  English.  [73] 

Again,  in  a  Board  of  Education  publication  entitled  a  Handbook 
of  Suggestions  for  the  Consideration  of  Teachers  and  Others  Con- 
cerned in  the  Work  of  Public  Elementary  Schools,  one  finds  a 
statement  concerning  the  importance  of  teaching  the  mother 
tongue,  as  follows : 
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On  the  intellectual,  as  distinguished  from  the  moral  and  physical  sides 
of  education,  the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  is  the  most  important  work 
which  the  elementary  school  undertakes.  English  is  not  merely  a  specific 
subject  which  can  be  aligned  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum, 
and  compressed  into  its  special  time-table  compartment.  It  enters  into  all 
subjects  as  the  means  by  which  they  can  be  thought  about,  understood, 
and  communicated.   [74] 

Finally,  a  book  entitled  The  Teaching  of  English  in  England, 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, includes  the  following  statements : 

Speech  training  must  be  undertaken  from  the  outset,  and  should  be  con- 
tinued all  through  the  period  of  schooling.   [75] 

Actually,  the  accomplishment  of  clear  and  correct  speech  is  the  one 
definite  accomplishment  which  the  child  is  entitled  to  demand  from  the 
Infant  School.   [76] 

Again,  the  period  of  life  with  which  the  Elementary  School  deals,  is, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teaching  of  English,  the  most  important  one. 
It  is  the  period  when  the  basis  of  education  must  be  laid,  and  this  basis, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  must  consist  of  English. 

Hence,  the  importance  of  English  in  the  Elementary  Schools  is  absolute 
and  unchallengeable.  It  is  not  so  much  a  subject  as  the  body  and  vital 
principle  of  all  school  activity.   [77] 

A  Report  of  an  Investigation  of  Speech  Education  in  Some 
of  the  Elementary  Schools  of  England,  Including  Wales 

purpose  of  the  investigation 

The  main  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  ascertain  the 
contributions  which  England  could  offer  toward  suggestions  for 
handling  the  better-speech  problem  in  the  United  States.  Eng- 
land was  the  obvious  country  to  choose  because  it  has  the  same 
mother  tongue.  It  was  also  thought  that  England  might  have 
definite  contributions  to  offer  because  of  its  traditional  love  of 
English  literature,  its  criticism  of  American  speech,  and  its  insis- 
tence upon  good  speech  even  to  the  point  of  creating  a  committee 
of  speech  specialists  to  insure  good  speech  over  the  radio. 
Through  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Spoken  English  has  been  appointed  with  Dr.  Bridges, 
the  Poet  Laureate  of  England,  as  chairman.  Among  its  members 
are :  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson,  Pro- 
fessor Daniel  Jones,  Logan  Pearsall  Smith,  and  A.  Lloyd  James. 
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A  visit  to  the  schools  of  England  was  made  by  the  writer  during 
the  school  year  of  1927.  Tables  1  through  5,  indicating  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  visits  which  were  made,  the  lessons  observed, 
and  the  conferences  held,  are  found  in  the  Appendix  of  this  study. 

SOME     GENERAL     IMPRESSIONS     GAINED     IN     THIS     INVESTIGATION 

CONCERNING   THE   ATTITUDE  OF   ENGLAND  TOWARD 

THE  SPOKEN  WORD 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  attitude  of  wholesome  respect  for 
the  well-spoken  word  in  England.  One  reason  for  this  will  per- 
haps not  appeal  to  an  America  which  prides  itself  on  having  little 
or  no  class  distinction.  The  explanation  offered  by  educational 
authorities  was  that  the  cultured  classes  in  England  formerly  set 
the  standard  for  English  speech.  The  influence  of  the  elementary 
school  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  toward  standardized 
English  has  been  so  marked  that  almost  all  graduates  of  an  Eng- 
lish elementary  school  can  now  imitate  the  speech  of  the  old 
cultured  classes.  Although  language  was  formerly  the  great  class 
distinction,  this  tendency  has  become  less  noticeable  since  the  war. 
Those  who  wish  to  rise  to  higher  business,  professional,  or  social 
levels  now  realize  that  cultured  speech  is  a  necessary  prerequisite. 
The  working  classes  are  beginning  to  enter  the  secondary  English 
schools.  Scholarships  are  now  given  to  those  of  meager  economic 
means  who  meet  the  required  standards. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to 
speech  education  in  the  night  classes  of  the  Men's  Working  Educa- 
tional Association  of  Leeds,  England.  Mr.  William  Heep,  an 
inspector  in  the  Leeds  schools,  has  had  charge  of  these  night 
classes.  He  reported  to  the  writer  that  the  most  popular  course 
recently  given  was  that  in  speech  training.  His  explanation  of 
the  many  voluntary  requests  for  this  course  was  that  the  working- 
man  now  wishes  to  speak  cultivated  English  as  well  as  his  chil- 
dren. He  reports  a  workman  as  saying  that  his  children  had 
received  scholarships  in  higher  English  schools ;  that  when  the 
children  brought  their  friends  home  at  holiday  time,  he  and  his 
wife  did  not  wish  to  be  ashamed  of  their  spoken  English. 

So  frankly  do  the  English  accept  the  foregoing  point  of  view, 
that  individuals  are  urged,  if  necessary,  to  become  bilingual  in 
their  use  of  the  English  language.     The  report  on  The  Teaching 
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of  English  in  England  in  regard  to  bilingual  abilty  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  suppression  of  a  dialect  should  be  aimed  at, 
but  that  children  who  speak  a  dialect,  should,  as  often  happens,  become 
bilingual,  speaking  standard  English  too.   [78] 

This  means  that  if  one  is  not  born  in  a  home  where  standard 
cultured  speech  is  native,  he  should  acquire  it.  The  acquired 
English  is  often  referred  to  in  official  reports  as  "received"  Eng- 
lish. One  may  use,  then,  native  or  inherited  English  and  ac- 
quired or  "received"  English.  In  many  instances,  the  writer 
found  these  two  types  of  speech  almost  as  distinct  as  two  different 
languages.  A  wholesome  respect  for  the  spoken  word  will,  of 
necessity,  require  a  frank  acceptance  of  a  bilingual  mother  tongue. 
Many  examples  of  this  bilingual  ability  were  heard  by  the  writer, 
of  which  the  following  two  are  typical : 

(1)  The  scrubwoman  in  a  hotel  in  London  told  of  her  pride 
in  being  one  of  a  family  of  eleven,  all  of  whom  had  good  jobs  as 
servants.  She  stated  that  she  had  learned  to  speak  well  in  school. 
When  she  first  spoke  to  the  writer  she  used  fine  front  utterance, 
pure-vowel,  English.  A  moment  later,  however,  she  turned  to  a 
maid  nearby  and  said  in  her  native  dialect,  "Tike  the  pipers  to  the 
'all." 

(2)  Mr.  A.  B.  Ainsworth,  Secretary,  Department  of  Inquiry, 
Board  of  Education,  told  of  the  following  instance  in  his  boyhood. 
As  the  son  of  a  cotton-mill  owner,  his  early  life  was  spent  among 
the  cotton-mill  hands.  At  ten  years  of  age,  he  had  mastered  a 
standard,  cultured  speech.  During  the  noon  hour  he  was  often 
taken  to  the  cotton  mills  to  amuse  the  men  by  "talking  fine." 
Since  he  was  the  son  of  an  educated  man,  it  was  considered  proper, 
though  amusing,  for  him  to  speak  thus.  If  one  of  their  own 
number  had  attempted  to  "speak  fine,"  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered an  affectation  and  the  offender  would  have  become  unpopu- 
lar. "Now,"  said  Mr.  Ainsworth,  "such  an  instance  could  not 
be  found.  The  sons  of  these  same  mill  workers,  for  the  most 
part,  speak,  or  can  speak  fine.  They  may  revert  to  native  speech 
when  speaking  to  their  own  people,  but  they  have  mastered  stand- 
ard speech  in  the  elementary  school." 

At  the  present  time,  the  majority  of  even  the  educated  class 
of  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  take  about  the  same  attitude 
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toward  bilingual  ability  as  did  the  Yorkshire  men  of  thirty  years 
ago.  Students  in  classes  for  speech  education  in  Teachers  College 
frankly  say  that  although  they  may  learn  to  use  standard  speech 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  utilize  it  in  their  homes  or  in  teaching. 
Sometimes  the  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  people  are  indifferent 
to  cultured  English.  More  often,  however,  they  feel  that  the 
acquired  speech  is  an  affectation,  or  worse,  that  the  speaker  is 
aping  British  speech.  The  following  example  is  an  interesting 
commentary  on  the  present  situation  in  our  country. 

A  child  from  a  cultured  Eastern  home  moved  to  another  part 
of  the  United  States.  She  reported  that  during  her  first  year  in 
this  new  community  she  was  miserable  and  unhappy  because  the 
teacher  made  her  roll  her  former  silent  r's  in  words  like  father, 
mother,  etc.  The  pupils  said  she  was  "stuck  up"  because  she  used 
the  broad  a  in  the  word  "can't"  whereas  they  pronounced  it  with 
a  flat  vowel  sound.  While  the  average  American  teacher  is  ac- 
quainted with  methods  for  overcoming  poor  spelling  or  faulty 
grammar,  he  knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  elimination  of  nasal 
twang  or  guttural  utterance  as  shown  from  the  educational  writ- 
ings referred  to  in  Part  II. 

In  England,  the  writer  was  often  asked  the  following  question, 
"How  do  you  account  for  the  nasal  twang  in  America  ?"  This 
question  was  not  so  formidable  as  the  one  which  usually  followed 
it,  "Do  they  try  to  do  anything  about  it  in  your  schools?"  The 
answer  to  the  latter  question  is  that  most  people  in  America  are 
unconscious  of  it.  The  proof  that  most  people  do  not  hear  it  is 
that  so  much  of  it  is  used. 

The  psychologist  and  the  teacher  would  no  doubt  agree  that  if 
a  transfer  of  training  could  be  effected  from  an  unpleasant  native 
speech  to  an  agreeable  acquired  speech,  it  would  be  a  desirable 
outcome.  The  early  speech  habits,  however,  become  firmly  fixed 
and,  as  a  result,  the  new  linguistic  habits  bring  so  little  satisfaction 
that  progress  toward  the  bilingual  ideal  seems  psychologically  slow, 
if  not  educationally  impossible. 

How,  then,  has  the  ability  to  speak  well  become  a  socially  popu- 
lar practice  for  so  many  people  in  England?  This  has  been 
brought  about  largely  by  attacking  the  problem  in  the  schools  of 
the  nation  in  a  direct  rather  than  an  indirect  manner.  The  result 
of  this  direct  attack  has  its  negative  aspects.  To  place  so  great 
an  importance  on  the  spoken  word  may  lead  to  a  superficial  surface 
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culture.  People  may  speak  as  though  they  had  acquired  a  fine 
education  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  acquired  only  a  fine 
vocabulary. 

In  addition  to  the  tendency  toward  a  superficial  culture,  another 
undesirable  result  of  this  direct  attack  upon  the  speech  problem 
is  that  the  stress  on  the  oral  word  often  results  in  a  style  that 
seems  stilted  in  public  written  notices.  This  is  also  found  in  many 
of  the  school  compositions.  To  an  American,  the  English  public 
notices  seem  to  lack  snap,  conciseness,  directness,  e.g.,  "It  is  very 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  attention  of  the  public  must  be  called 

to ,"  etc.     By  the  same  token,  the  English  think  that  ours 

lack  politeness  and  good  form,  e.g.,  ''Do  not  .  .  .,"  etc.,  or  "Please 
don't  .  .  .,"  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  noticeable  change 
in  England  in  the  case  of  warnings  to  motorists. 
Examples  of  English  School  Compositions.  The  compositions 
which  follow  show  the  difference  between  the  English  frank  ac- 
ceptance of  a  formal  style  and  the  American  spontaneous  style. 
These  compositions  were  all  written  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher. 

Spring  Visits  the  Great  City 

Spring  is  here  again  with  its  flowers  and  its  showers  and  its  never 
ending  glory. 

Like  waves  of  odour  from  some  hot-house,  Spring  steals  over  London. 
We,  who  have  just  awakened  from  our  long  winter  sleep,  are  surprised  at 
the  splendour  which  surrounds  us. 

In  the  parks  the  tall  rows  of  elms  wear  the  sun  like  a  garment  over  their 
fresh  green  leaves.  The  stately  poplar  tree,  the  dainty  lilacs  and  the 
laburnums,  slender  ladies,  all  help  to  give  the  fresh  spring  atmosphere. 

One  can  sit  for  hours  in  the  parks  just  content  to  loll  back  in  a  seat,  and 
watch  the  people  go  up  and  down,  smiling  and  nodding  to  one  another. 
It  seems  wonderful  to  hear  the  grinding  of  wheels,  the  bouts  of  the  drivers, 
the  dainty  tap-tap  of  the  high  heeled  shoes  of  the  elegantly  dressed  ladies, 
who  pass  with  their  parasols  in  the  morning  sunshine. 

Even  the  horses  who  in  the  winter  trudge  along  in  the  wet  and  cold, 
seem  to  have  suddenly  grown  young  again  with  the  return  of  Spring  to 
the  city. 

Spring  seems  to  be  the  herald  for  the  great  city  to  awaken  from  its 
winter  slumber  and  be  merry  again  after  the  long,  weary  winter.  [Written 
by  a  girl  eleven  years  of  age.] 

My  Thoughts  on  Beethoven 

This  afternoon,  we,  the  girls  of  Upper  Marylebone  Street  School,  are 
going  to  celebrate  the  great  musician  Beethoven's  centenary. 

Many   people   think  it   very   wonderful   that   the   name   of   a   man   could 
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live  in  our  minds  for  a  century.  But  I  think  it  is  not  wonderful  at  all. 
It  seems  to  me  only  natural,  that  such  a  man  who,  despite  many  hardships 
and  trouble  produced  for  us  some  of  the  world's  best  music,  should  be 
remembered. 

Beethoven  was  born  on  December  16th,  1770,  in  the  German  town  of 
Bonn. 

His  parents  were  very  poor  and  his  father  was  a  drunkard.  He  did 
not  have  a  very  happy  childhood. 

Twice  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  study  music.  It  was  not  until  1800  that 
Beethoven  published  his  first  symphony  and  gave  his  first  public  concert. 

Beethoven  was  very  clean  and  yet  very  untidy.  If  we  were  to  enter  his 
room  where  he  was  working  we  would  be  astounded  at  the  litter.  He  was 
so  engrossed  in  his  work  that  he  hardly  noticed  the  things  that  went  on 
round  about  him. 

He  would  dress  so  untidily  that  he  would  often  be  mistaken  for  a  tramp 
instead  of  the  greatest  German  musician  of  the  age,  for  Beethoven  was 
recognized  as  a  great  man  during  his  lifetime. 

During  the  last  few  days  of  his  life  Beethoven  suffered  much  pain  and 
he  died  during  a  thunderstorm  on  March  26th  1827  exactly  one  hundred 
years  ago  today. 

And  so  died  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  the  world.  He  was  a  man 
amongst  a  hundred  who  was  always  happy  among  the  flowers  and  trees 
which  he  loved.   [Written  by  a  girl  twelve  years  of  age.] 

Examples  of  American  School  Compositions 

A  Scare 

One  day  in  the  summer  I  went  over  to  my  girl  friend's  house.  She  lived 
in  an  apartment  house  across  the  street  from  my  cottage.  I  then  lived 
down  at  the  shore  at  a  place  called  Ocean  Beach.  I  brought  my  little  doll 
that  I  had  been  making  clothes  for.  When  I  got  up  in  her  house  she  said 
"Let's  go  across  the  hall  and  play  in  the  vacant  apartment."  I  agreed  with 
her  and  we  went.  The  apartment  was  well  furnished  and  we  walked  right 
into  the  bedroom.  We  just  started  to  play  dolls  when  Mrs.  Thomas  came  in; 
she  was  my  friend  Sally's  mother.  She  told  us  that  the  man  who  owned 
the  house  was  out  in  front. 

So  we  locked  the  bedroom  doors.  There  were  two  but  the  other  would 
not  lock  so  we  put  a  chair  against  it. 

Then  we  started  to  play  again.  Looking  out  the  window  I  saw  the  owner's 
son  go  by.  I  could  not  see  whether  he  went  in  the  door  or  not  but  I 
heard  somebody  slam  the  door  downstairs.  I  looked  at  Sally  and  she 
looked  at  me. 

Then  we  heard  somebody  coming  up  the  stairs.  Who  ever  it  was  he  was 
walking  very  heavily.  Sally  and  I  were  very  much  frightened  as  we  knew 
it  was  a  man.  He  opened  the  door  of  the  apartment  where  we  were  and 
then  he  started  to  open  the  bedroom  door  which  was  locked.  So  he  went 
to  the  other  door  which  was  not  locked.    Sally  and  I  ran  and  held  it  shut. 

He  pushed  hard  but  we  had  a  chair  against  it  and  we  were  also  holding  it. 
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Then  he  shouted,  "Who's  in  there?"     But  we  did  not  answer  him  for  we 
were  about  to  cry.    Then  I  said  "I-I-I  will  not  do  it  again  Mr." 

We  heard  a  laugh  and  we  opened  the  door  and  there  was  Mrs.  Thomas  and 
a  lady  that  lived  with  her.  They  were  trying  to  scare  us  and  they  did. 
I  told  them  that  I  would  never  forget  it  and  I  never  have.  [Written  by  a 
girl  twelve  years  of  age.] 

My  Trip  to  Buffalo 

Every  fall  my  sister  goes  away.  Last  fall  she  went  to  Buffalo  taking 
me  with  her  and  on  my  way  I  saw  many  interesting  things. 

We  arrived  at  11:50  pm.  so  of  course  we  went  right  to  bed  after  a 
little  talk. 

Labor  Day  I  went  over  to  Erie  Beach,  Canada,  and  visited  the  zoological 
garden  and  saw  a  family  of  monkeys  eating,  bears,  rabbits,  kangaroos, 
foxes,  and  many  other  interesting  animals. 

The  next  day  school  was  to  start.  When  I  got  there  I  was  quite  sur- 
prised to  find  it  so  very  different  from  our  school.  The  school  I  went  to 
was  No.  75.  No.  75  school  was  much  larger  than  ours,  although  I  did 
not  like  it  any  better.  It  had  a  large  gymnasium  and  a  good  sized  audito- 
rium. They  also  had  cooking  and  sewing  but  they  had  no  recess,  or  pianos 
in  their  rooms. 

On  my  way  home  I  came  alone  under  the  Travelers  Aid.  It  happened 
that  the  conductor  was  one  of  my  father's  friends.  When  I  got  to  West 
River  I  saw  where  that  terrible  flood  was.  There  were  many  houses 
ruined  all  along  the  way ;  from  Rochester  and  Albany  there  was  water. 
The  conductor  said  that  the  track  was  swept  off  by  the  water  but  the  train 
wasn't  there  at  the  time. 

I  arrived  home  safely.   [Written  by  a  girl  eleven  years  of  age.] 

SOME  SPECIFIC  TECHNIQUES   USED   IN   ACQUIRING   GOOD   SPEECH    IN 

ENGLAND 

i.   The  Verse-Speaking  Movement  in  England. 

In  England  there  is  a  firm  adherence  to  the  belief  that  oral  read- 
ing, verse-speaking,  and  dramatic  work  will  carry  over  into  con- 
versational speech.  If  the  English  teacher  admits  any  doubt  of 
this  transfer  of  training  he  believes  that  the  time  is  well  spent 
on  good  literature  regardless  of  its  carry-over  power. 

Many  societies  for  the  practice  of  speaking  and  reading  poetry 
exist  in  England.  Two  of  these  societies  came  under  the  direct 
observation  of  the  writer.  These  organizations  were  the  Society 
for  Reading  and  Speaking  Verse  and  the  Society  for  Speaking 
Verse.  An  annual  poetry  meeting  is  held  in  London.  Prelimi- 
nary try-outs  take  place  in  various  parts  of  England  to  select  the 
contestants  for  this  gathering.     Is  it  at  present  possible  to  get  as 
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much  enthusiasm  for  poetry  in  the  United  States  as  it  is,  let  us 
say,  for  athletics?  Is  it  advisable?  What  are  the  comparative 
values  of  each  type  of  contest? 

A  visit  to  the  Upper  Marylebone  School,  located  in  a  foreign 
district  in  London,  showed  what  great  enthusiasm  the  school  chil- 
dren of  England  had  for  these  contests.  Hanging  in  the  lower 
hall  of  this  school  building- was  a  tablet  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  winners  of  the  last  poetry  contest.  Both  teachers 
and  pupils  of  Marylebone  School  were  very  proud  of  the- fact  that 
they  led  all  other  schools  in  this  type  of  activity.  In  this  school, 
girls  of  about  eleven  years  of  age  recited  verse  in  a  speech  that 
approached  music,  and  yet  these  girls  came  from  lower  class  Ital- 
ian and  Jewish  homes. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Marjories  Gullan,  of  the  London 
Day  Training  College,  many  adults  are  attending  night  classes  in 
London  to  perfect  their  speech  through  verse-speaking  and  through 
the  dramatic  reading  of  literature.  It  was  a  privilege  to  attend 
some  of  these  classes.  Several  of  these  evening  groups  were  com- 
posed of  teachers  who  attend  for  two  reasons :  first,  for  help  in 
improving  their  own  speech  and,  second,  for  suggestions  in  im- 
proving the  speech  of  their  pupils.  Other  groups  were  composed 
of  librarians,  nurses,  and  stenographers.  A  copy  of  the  circular 
for  the  teachers'  classes  follows  : 

Classes  for  School  Teachers  in  Speech  Training  and 
Poetry   Speaking 
Wednesday  (For  teachers  of  children  over  10) 

Poetry  Speaking  (2nd  term) 

Poetry  Speaking  (1st  term) 

Speech  Training  (both  terms) 
Friday  (For  teachers  of  children  under  10) 

Rhythmic  Movement  to  Spoken  Poetry  (1st  term) 

Speech  Training  (both  terms) 

Rhythmic  Movement  (2nd  term) 

2.  The  Verse-Speaking  Choir  Movement. 

This  movement,  originating  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  grew 
out  of  the  Festival  Movement.  It  has  spread  rapidly  over  Eng- 
land. In  some  communities  it  promises  to  take  an  equal  place 
with  community  singing.  As  one  visits  the  schools  of  London, 
the  teacher-students  of  Miss  Marjorie  Gullan,  Miss  Elsie  Fogerty, 
and  Dr.  Daniel  Jones  are  found  developing  this  work  with  pupils 
of  all  ages.     The  thought  underlying  this  movement  is  that  the 
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English  language,  if  properly  spoken,  is  as  beautiful  as  music. 
With  this  end  in  mind  all  who  strive  for  places  in  the  choir  must 
become  as  proficient  in  the  use  of  full,  well-rounded  voices,  distinct 
initial  and  final  consonants,  pure  vowels,  and  front  utterance  as 
does  the  singer  who  wishes  to  join  a  trained  choir. 

This  movement,  whether  for  adults  or  children,  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  old  elocutionary  idea  of  "without-in."  First  must 
come  the  idea,  the  thought,  or  the  'motive  and,  second,  its  full 
expression.  Full  expression  can  never  come  from  a  lazy  tongue, 
a  dropped  soft  palate,  lack  of  resonance,  faulty  breath  control,  or 
a  general  slouchiness  of  speech  agents.  However,  Miss  Gullan 
believes  that  the  improvement  of  these  means  for  full  expression, 
is  subsidiary  to  her  main  object  which  is  the  improvement  of 
thinking.  To  this  end,  there  is  little  imitation  but  great  freedom 
in  interpretation.  The  class  observed  at  11  Tavistock  Square, 
London,  was  composed  largely  of  teachers.  It  met  twice  a  week 
from  6  p.m.  to  as  late  an  hour  as  the  students  wished  to  remain. 
Often  it  was  ten  o'clock  before  the  group  disbanded.  The  class 
which  the  writer  observed  opened  with  several  individual  readings 
and  memory  poems.  These  were  frankly  criticized  by  class  mem- 
bers and  instructor  andv  suggestions  were  given  for  improvement. 
This  exercise  was  followed  by  group  work  using  ballads,  antiph- 
onal  responses,  a  selection  from  Twelfth  Nig  Jit  and  a  dramatiza- 
tion of  the  Raggle  Toggle  Gypsies  O!  The  class  then  gave  a 
demonstration  of  the  use  of  verse-speaking  choirs  in  the  elemen- 
tary school.  They  began  with  material  for  the  youngest  children 
and  progressed  through  material  suitable  for  upper  grades.  The 
teachers  took  the  part  of  pupils,  with  Miss  Gullan  or  one  of  their 
number  assuming  the  role  of  the  teacher.  A  few  days  after  this 
demonstration,  the  writer  saw  one  of  these  teachers  putting  the 
results  of  this  lesson  into  actual  operation  with  children  in  her 
own  classroom.  The  following  is  the  hollow  square  formation  * 
used  for  the  verse-speaking  choirs: 

Group  A  Group  B     ' 


O 
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L  represents  the  leader  of  each  group  for  antiphonal  speaking. 
O  represents  the  choir  leader,  who  stands  in  the  same  position  as 
an  orchestra  leader  or  vocal  director.  Usually  this  person  is  a 
teacher,  but  as  soon  as  children  become  proficient  in  leadership, 
they  assume  the  positions  of  L  or  O.  The  L  leaders  must  strike 
the  emotional  keynote  of  the  poem  a  moment  ahead  of  the  Groups 
A  or  B  to  secure  unity  in  time  and  tone.  The  thought  of  the 
poem  determines  whether  the  emotional  tone  should  be  gay,  fanci- 
ful, mystical,  sad,  tragic,  or  fairy-like.  The  leader  uses  a  baton 
and  beats  a  few  measures  before  giving  the  signal  to  begin,  in 
the  same  way  that  an  orchestra  leader  would.  This  is  done  for 
prose  as  well  as  poetry.  The  underlying  theory  is  that  there  is 
rhythm  in  all  speech,  although  this  rhythm  and  the  tempo  are 
determined  by  the  thought.  When  the  thought  is  not  upper- 
most, the  result  is  too  often  a  monotonous  cadence,  called  minis- 
terial melody  or  sing-song.  Allowing  for  the  silent  beat  helps  to 
overcome  this  difficulty.  The  silent  beat  is  indicated  below  with 
this  symbol  (/). 

Examples:  Taken  from  Spoken  Poetry  in  the  Schools  by  Mar- 
jorie  Gullan  [79]  : 


/ 

/ 

/ 

Hot 

cross 

buns, 

(/) 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Hot 

cross 

buns, 

(/) 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

One 

a  penny,  two  a  penny, 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Hot 

cross 

buns! 

(/) 

/         III 

How  many  days  can  Baby  play? 

/         /        /  / 

Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday, 

/        /  11 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 

/         /        /  / 

Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday. 


Boys: 


Girls: 
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/  III 

Jenny  come  tie  my,  Jenny  come  tie  my 

/  III 

Jenny  come  tie  my  bonnie  cravat ! 

/  /  /  / 

I've  tied  it  behind,  I've  tied  it  before, 

/  /  /  / 

I've  tied  it  so  often,  I'll  tie  it  no  more! 

3.   The  Use  of  Verse  Anthologies  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 

In  the  English  elementary  school,  one  finds  two  different  forms 
of  verse  anthologies.  In  many  schools,  each  child  owns  a  small 
printed  edition  of  good  verse.  Some  of  these  may  be  purchased 
for  as  little  as  7  d.  (about  14  cents).  When  the  visitor  asked  for 
some  verse-speaking  or  reading,  pupils  often  read  from  these 
printed  anthologies.  In  one  school  in  London,  various  children 
were  reading  silently  from  these  anthologies.  The  assigned  study 
work  being  completed,  the  pupils  employed  their  extra  time  in 
reading  poetry.  It  might  be  interesting  to  find  out  how  many 
pupils  in  our  elementary  schools  would  voluntarily  choose  the 
reading  of  verse  as  a  means  of  occupying  a  bit  of  leisure  time  or 
a  free  period. 

In  most  schools,  children  make  their  own  verse  anthologies,  in 
addition  to  using  the  printed  material.  Usually,  a  child  chooses  a 
favorite  poem  from  an  author  studied  in  class.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  favorite  poems  are  chosen  from  a  classification  inde- 
pendent of  authorship,  e.g.,  animal  poems,  rain  poems,  wind  poems, 
or  poems  about  their  country.  These  anthologies  are  highly  prized 
by  the  pupils.  Often  they  read  from  them  during  a  class  period. 
The  Handbook  of  Suggestions  for  the  Consideration  of  Teachers 
urges  the  use  of  these  two  types  of  anthologies. 

The  Handbook  makes  these  suggestions : 

The  pupils  need  not  all  learn  the  same  piece  or  the  same  number  of  lines 
for  recitation.  Individuals  should  be  encouraged  to  make  their  own  choice 
and  to  this  end  they  must  not  only  constantly  hear  good  poetry  read  aloud, 
but  they  must  have  frequent  opportunities  to  read  it  for  themselves.  They 
may  well  be  encouraged,  when  circumstances  are  favourable,  to  read  and 
learn  poetry  at  home,  and  perhaps  to  compile  and  transpribe  anthologies  of 
their  own.  They  should  be  given  opportunities  to  recite  the  poetry  they 
have  learnt  to  the  rest  of  the  class  who  may  be  allowed  to  criticise  their 
rendering.   [80] 
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A  few  sample  pages  of  children's  choices  follow: 

Trees 

Of  all  the  trees  in  England, 
Her   sweet  three  corners  in 
Only  the  Ash,  the  bonny  Ash, 
Burns  fierce  while  it  is  green. 

Of  all  the  trees  in  England, 

From  sea  to  sea  again 

The  Willow  loveliest  stoops  her  boughs 

Beneath  the  driving  rain. 

Of  all  the  trees  in  England, 

Past  frankincense  and  myrrh 

There's  none  for   smell   of  bloom  and   smoke 

Like  Lime  and  Juniper. 

Of  all  the  trees  in  England, 
Oak,   Elder,  Elm,  and  Thorn, 
The  Yew  alone  burns  lamps  of  peace 
For  them  that  lie  forlorn  .  .  . 

By  Walter  de  la  Mare 
Chosen  by  Hilda,  aged  n  years,  10  months. 


II 


The  Green  Lady 

Wild  fawn,  wild  fawn 

Hast  seen  the  green  lady? 

The  merles  are  singing 

The  ferns  are  springing. 

The   little   leaves   whisper   from  dusk   to   dawn — 

Green  lady  !     Green  lady  ! 

The  little  leaves  whisper  from  dusk  to  dawn 

Wild  fawn,  wild  fawn ! 

By  William  Sharp 
Chosen  by  George,  aged  n  years. 

I  Love  All  Beauteous  Things 

I  love  all  beauteous  things, 
I  seek  and  adore  them: 
God  hath  no  better  praise, 
And  man  in  his  hasty  days 
Is  honoured  for  them. 
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I,  too,  will  something  make 
And  Joy  in  the  making : 
Although  tomorrow  it  seem 
Like  the  empty  words  of  a  dream 
Remembered  on  waking. 

By  Robert  Bridges 

Chosen  by  Katherine,  aged   12  years. 

April 

The  soft-cushioned  feet 
Of  the  Spring-god  are  set 
Where  yew  branches  meet : 
And  the  mosses  are  wet 
Under  chestnut  and  thorn, 
With  blossoms  new  born 
Of  dim  violet. 

Like  stars  in  the  grass 
The  wind-flowers  lie, 
And  little  clouds  pass 
Far  above  in  the  sky; 
Bent  lilies  beneath 
Have  broken  their  sheath 
To  laugh  and  to  die. 

Chosen  by  Joan,  aged   12  years. 

4.  Reading  and  Dramatization  in  the  English  Elementary  Schools. 
The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  for  1922  urges  read- 
ing aloud  by  both  teacher  and  pupils  in  order  to  reveal  beauty  and 
to  awaken  the  intended  appropriate  emotion  for  a  selection.  The 
relation  between  reading  aloud  and  dramatic  work  is  noted.  The 
committee  also  believes  that  dramatization  of  a  selection  which 
the  teacher  has  read  to  the  pupils  may  assist  in  creating  a  love  of 
books  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.     This  report  states : 

Reading  aloud  by  the  teacher  should  be  much  more  frequent  than  it  is, 
and  it  is  most  important  that  children  should  be  practised,  not  only  in  the 
art  of  speaking  and  reading,  but  also  in  the  art  of  listening.  Reading 
aloud  will  be  greatly  aided  by  dramatic  work.   [81] 

Pupils  are  urged  to  think  of  the  dramatic  work  as  an  educa- 
tional activity  divided  into  three  aspects :  as  something  to  be  read, 
as  something  to  be  written,  as  something  to  be  acted.  In  this 
connection,  the  report  further  states : 
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Finally,  in  relation  to  Drama  as  an  educational  activity,  we  wish  to 
emphasize  the  need  of  training  in  speech  and  in  correct  reading  of  which 
we  have  had  only  too  much  evidence.   [82] 

The  school  drama  is  an  opportunity  for  teaching  something  more  than 
voice  production.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  showing  how  prose,  and  espe- 
cially verse,  should  be  spoken.   [83] 

The  report  urges  that  reading  and  dramatization  be  followed 
by  some  instruction  in  the  elements  of  phonetics  and  of  voice  pro- 
duction. 

American  aims  in  using  dramatization,  poetry,  pictures,  and 
conversation  lessons  differ  from  the  English  objectives.  Such 
headings  as  the  following  occur  in  English  reports :  Speech  Train- 
ing Through  Prose;  Speech  Training  Through  Poetry;  Sug- 
gested Remedies  for  Faulty  Pronunciation.  One  of  the  recent 
books  on  literature  and  language  for  the  American  child  is  fairly 
typical  of  others.  Reference  is  made  to  the  correction  of  gram- 
matical errors,  the  choice  of  right  words,  and  the  selection  of 
pleasing  and  valuable  subjects.  The  teacher  is  urged  to  read  the 
poem  with  distinct  utterance  in  a  quiet  tone.  The  author  urges 
the  "mass  effect"  in  poetry  as  do  English  authors,  but  no  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  possibility  of  front  utterance,  distinct  conso- 
nants, pure  vowels,  and  resonant  voices,  in  poetry  reading,  dramati- 
zation, or  conversation.     The  author  states: 

Poems  are  given  to  children  because  of  their  rhythmic  appeal,  because 
of  a  certain  exactness  in  form  which  carries  with  it  a  sense  of  unalterability 
and  definiteness,  and  because  of  the  artistic  value  of  pleasing  sound,  imagery, 
and  emotion.   [84] 

That  the  emphasis  is  on  the  natural  and  spontaneous  is  evident 
from  the  following  quotations : 

When  children  are  very  familiar  with  a  story  they  usually  ask  to  play  it. 
Through  this  play  children  incorporate  some  expressions  and  words  of  real 
literary  and  language  value  into  their  own  speech,  in  a  natural  and  spon- 
taneous manner.  [85] 

Stories  are  told  to  children  for  the  pure  enjoyment  they  give  them  and 
for  their  literary  value  in  forming  good  taste  in  literature,  in  influencing 
their  vocabulary,  and  in  aiding  them  in  following  a  sequence.  They  are 
not  used  merely  for  formal  purposes.  They  are  told  again  and  again  as 
the  children  repeatedly  ask  for  them.   [86] 

Reproduction  is  not  asked  from  the  children  unless  there  is  a  legitimate 
purpose  for  it.  [87] 
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With  this  stress  on  the  informal  and  the  spontaneous, 

.  .  .  children  are  allowed  to  talk  freely  about  anything  which  interests  them 
provided  the  topics  have  value.    [88] 

Corrections  in  the  early  years  are  made  thus: 

In  these  early  years,  correction  is  made  in  an  unobstrusive  manner. 
When  a  child  remarks,  "The  little  birds  sings,"  the  teacher  quietly  says, 
"The  little  birds  sing  is  better."  When  such  expressions  as  "ain't"  are 
used,  the  teacher  says,  "What  word  can  you  use  instead  of  "ain't?"   [89] 

If  the  child's  parents  use  an  English  dialect,  speak  with  a  nasal 
twang,  or  place,  front  vowels  in  the  back  of  the  throat,  shall  we 
continue  to  make  corrections  so  unobtrusively?  Can  we  not  de- 
velop a  spirit  of  comradeship  with  even  the  smallest  child  so  that 
his  spontaneity  is  preserved  while  his  ear  is  attuned  to  beautiful 
speech?  If  such  were  the  case  from  early  childhood  would  stu- 
dents in  our  normal  schools  then  say  that  they  had  never  heard 
themselves  speak  until  their  attention  was  called  to  the  need  of 
definite  speech  improvement?  Can  this  work  be  done  and  spon- 
taneity still  be  preserved?  As  a  people,  do  Americans  talk  too 
much  or  too  little?  With  the  exception  of  the  foreign  and  the 
timid  child  many  children  in  America  talk  enough,  but  not  well 
enough. 

Many  examples  of  the  use  of  dramatization  as  an  aid  to  speech 
improvement  were  seen  in  English  schools.  In  none  of  the  fol- 
lowing instances  did  the  discussion  of  the  teacher  and  pupils  seem 
to  affect  spontaneity. 

Examples  from  Welling,  Kent  County.  The  pupils,  age  about 
eight  years,  dramatized  a  story  called  Hum  pie  Stumplc.  The  work 
was  spontaneous  and  uninterrupted  by  the  teacher.  When  the 
children  had  finished,  various  characterizations  were  approved  and 
discussed.  The  dialect  errors  noted  by  the  teacher  were  an  im- 
pure vowel  in  the  word  "gold"  (gowld),  an  i  sound  for  an  a  in 
"lady,"  and  an  /  in  "little"  placed  too  far  back  in  the  throat.  These 
were  listed  on  the  board  to  be  drilled  on  at  a  later  period  devoted 
to  speech  improvement.  How  many  American  teachers  have  had 
any  opportunity  in  their  training  to  recognize  a  pure  vowel  sound  ? 
Does  a  back-throat  /  sound  unpleasant  to  many  people?  Do  they 
hear  it?    Which  sounds  are  found  in  cultured  speech? 

Examples  from  Bexlcy  Heath,  Kent  County.  At  this  school  the 
author  saw  the  following  dramatizations  given  by  groups  of  chil- 
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dren  whose  ages  ranged  from  eight  to  eleven  years:  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Peter  Pan,  and  Four 
Musicians  of  Bremen. 

In  the  last  two  dramatizations  pupils  wore  masks  to  represent 
the  characters.  These  had  been  made  by  the  pupils.  In  the  case 
of  each  dramatization,  attention  was  directly  called  to  the  speech 
elements  as  well  as  to  the  acting.  This  was  always  done  after  the 
production  was  completed  and  the  pupils  had  returned  to  their 
seats. 

Examples  from  London  Elementary  Schools.  In  several 
schools  in  London  the  dramatization  was  done  by  the  verse-speak- 
ing choirs.  A  few  pupils  would  act  while  the  remaining  pupils, 
or  a  group,  recited.  The  following  selections  and  many  others  were 
utilized  for  the  development  of  good  speech  as  well  as  for  the  joy 
in  doing :  The  Road  to  Town,  The  Raggle  Toggle  Gypsies  O !,  Hot 
Cross  Buns,  Hiazvatha,  and  Hey  Diddle  Diddle. 

The  London  County  Council's  Report  on  Speech  Training  says 
with  reference  to  school  dramatization: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  form  of  dramatization  appeals  to  young 
children,  and,  if  carefully  controlled,  can  be  made  a  valuable  element  in 
speech  training.   [90] 

EMPHASIS  ON  DIRECT  TRAINING  FOR  SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  OF  ENGLAND 

The  speech  of  the  child  in  the  English  elementary  school  is 
considered  of  such  great  importance  that  direct  as  well  as  inci- 
dental teaching  is  suggested.  In  American  elementary  schools  we 
teach  spelling,  arithmetic,  writing,  geography,  and  history  directly, 
but  the  majority  of  courses  of  study  consider  speech  training  as  an 
incidental  rather  than  a  direct  problem.     (See  Part  II.) 

In  an  introduction  to  the  London  County  Council  Report  on 
Speech  Training  for  1923,  we  read  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  report  of  February  191 3  have  borne  fruit. 

It  is  in  part  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  subject  in  elementary 
schools,  and  the  valuable  experiments  that  have  been  carried  out  in  some 
of  them,  that  have  suggested  the  publication  of  this  report.  The  largely 
attended  classes  for  teachers  in  such  subjects  as  phonetics  and  voice  pro- 
duction have  also  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  speech-training  in  elementary 
schools.  Hence  there  are  some  encouraging  signs  of  progress.  Breathing 
exercises  preparatory  to  singing  and  scale  singing,  and  voice  exercises  in 
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relation  to  certain  vowel  sounds  are  well  done  in  many  elementary  schools. 
Speech  has  been  connected  with  music  by  rhythmic  movements.  Children 
are  led  to  discover  where  and  how  sounds  are  made.  There  are  lip  exercises 
and  guessing  and  listening  games.  [91] 

The  report  goes  on  to  offer  special  speech  recommendations  for 
work  with  students  in  secretarial  schools,  in  training  colleges  for 
teachers,  and  in  elementary  schools.  The  following  headings  give 
some  idea  of  the  direct  attack  on  the  subject:  Breathing  and  Enun- 
ciation, giving  difficulties  and  remedies  for  each ;  Pronunciation,  in- 
cluding the  necessity  for  the  use  of  phonetic  symbols ;  Special 
Speech  Defects,  such  as  lisping ;  Speech  Training  through  Poetry ; 
Speech  Training  through  Prose ;  School  Dramatization. 

Examples  from  Bexley  Heath,  Kent  County.  At  Bexley  Heath 
in  Kent  County,  the  teachers  and  pupils  recognize  three  speech 
slogans  or  rules.  The  head  master  showed  the  writer  through 
demonstration  teaching  how  these  rules  were  consciously  put  into 
practice  with  pupils  of  various  ages  from  ten  to  thirteen  years. 
The  following  was  often  written  on  the  blackboards  where  all  the 
children  could  see  them. 

We  must  learn  to  speak  with: 

1)  Pure  vowels 

2)  Distinct  initial  and  final  consonants 

3)  Front  utterance   (expressed  by  the  younger  pupils  as  speaking  imme- 
diately back  of  the  front  teeth) 

The  work  on  pure  vowels  was  demonstrated  by  striking  chords 
on  the  piano,  to  which  the  pupils  sang  vowels  preceded  by  con- 
sonants, as  moo,  loo,  ha,  etc.  Attention  was  called  to  these  vowel 
sounds  in  a  period  immediately  following  the  exercise.  This 
period  was  a  rehearsal  of  selections  from  The  Mikado  and  Don 
Quixote.  Both  speaking  and  singing  are  required  in  these  operas. 
This  gave  ample  opportunity  for  putting  the  technique  into  prac- 
tice. The  motivation  lay  in  the  fact  that  these  operas  were  to  be 
given  at  night  for  the  parents.  These  pupils  were  from  eleven  to 
thirteen  years  old. 

In  another  room,  the  pupils  read,  and  also  gave  from  memory, 
selections  taken  from  their  anthology.  Front  utterance  and  dis- 
tinct consonants  were  noted  after  each  selection.  This  work  was 
very  musical  in  tone. 

Examples  from  Welling,  Kent  County.  The  headmaster  at 
Welling  believed  in  using  pictures  to  indicate  the  shape  of  the 
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mouth  in  forming  vowels,  e.g.,  a  circle  for  the  vowel  sound  in 
"moon,"  a  flattened  ellipse  for  the  e  in  "need,"  etc.  Pupils  about 
eight  years  of  age  told  stories  from  pictures,  giving  original  titles 
to  the  pictures.  The  teacher  discussed  the  good  and  bad  points 
after  each  story  was  told  and  the  children  corrected  such  dialect 
pronunciation  as  i  for  a  in  "paper"  or  the  silent  h  in  "holiday." 

Examples  from  Night  Classes  for  Teachers  in  London.  Lon- 
don public  school  teachers  came  to  an  extension  class  after  school. 
The  instructor  was  Miss  Marjorie  Gullan  of  the  London  Day  Col- 
lege. Here  the  speech  work  was  largely  taught  through  rhythmic 
movement  to  the  accompaniment  of  spoken  jingles  and  ballads. 
The  teachers  were  told  that  speech  to  be  melodious  must  be  kept 
back  of  the  front  teeth.  These  selections  were  used  as  they  would 
be  used  later  by  the  pupils  of  these  teachers:  Mother  Goose 
Rhymes,  Christopher  Robin,  Willy  Boy,  The  Road  to  Tozvn,  for 
primary  pupils ;  The  Fountain,  for  intermediate  pupils,  and  The 
Raggle  Toggle  Gypsies  Ol,  for  older  pupils. 

Examples  from  Elliot  Central  School  for  Girls,  London.  Dram- 
atization was  here  given  by  members  of  the  Dramatic  Club,  mem- 
bership of  which  was  entirely  voluntary.  The  girls  were  about 
twelve  years  of  age.  Scenes  were  given  from  Nicholas  Nickleby, 
Julius  Caesar,  and  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  The  voices 
were  beautiful  and  the  diction  clear. 

Examples  from  Upper  Marylebone  Elementary  School.  In 
Part  II  reference  is  made  to  this  school  as  the  one  which  had  a  list 
of  winners  from  the  contest  conducted  by  the  Society  for  Reading 
and  Speaking  Verse.  These  children  come  from  a  district  mainly 
foreign.  The  English  in  the  home  is  a  patois  due  to  Russian, 
Jewish,  or  Italian  parentage.  The  children  speak  a  beautiful  "re- 
ceived" or  acquired  English  at  school.  The  seven-year-olds  gave 
antiphonal  verse-speaking  from  Longfellow's  Hiawatha.  Parts  of 
it  were  dramatized.  In  a  group  of  eight-year-old  children,  one 
part  of  the  group  spoke  while  the  others  acted  out  the  story  from 
the  poems  of  Milne,  Rose  Fyleman,  and  Stevenson,  then  followed 
the  concert  recitation  of  a  selection  to  be  used  for  Empire  Day. 
In  this  selection  special  attention  was  paid  to  vowels,  distinct  con- 
sonants, and  front  utterance.  The  teacher  said  that  in  this  school 
there  was  always  a  struggle  to  achieve  beautiful  English,  due  to 
foreign  influence.  She  also  said  that  standard  English,  according 
to  the  international  phonetic  alphabet,  was  her  guide.       She  re- 
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ferred  to  the  fact  that  r  was  only  pronounced  before  a  vowel  as 
in  the  word  "bright"  or  between  two  such  words  as  "never  end- 
ing." She  believed  in  direct  training  and  hoped  that  teachers  in 
the  future  would  be  required  to  know  the  fundamentals  of  speech- 
training  as  well  as  they  are  now  required  to  know  the  rules  of 
grammar.  A  room  of  eleven-year-old  girls  was  organized  into  a 
choir  with  "principals"  or  "stars."  The  latter  were  chosen  because 
of  special  ability  in  speech.  They  gave  the  following  selections : 
An  Irish  Lullaby,  The  Ozvl  and  the  Pussy  Cat,  Bird  in  Green 
Acres,  and  Market  Square. 

Examples  from  Lyulph  Central  School  near  Father  Jellicoe's 
Slum  District.  The  girls  here  range  in  age  from  eleven  to  four- 
teen years.  These  girls  use  French  phonetics  for  acquiring  the 
French  language.  Use  of  this  knowledge  and  of  the  same  phonetic 
symbols  was  made  in  correcting  their  English  speech.  The  head- 
mistress said  that  each  pupil  had  two  English  languages ;  one  lan- 
guage that  she  used  at  home  and  one  that  she  used  at  school. 
Many  girls  owned  copies  of  an  English  Treasury  of  Verse  sold  to 
them  by  the  London  Council  for  7l/2  d.  (15  cents).  The  students 
often  read  from  these  books.  The  headmistress  stressed  reading 
aloud  as  an  aid  to  good  English  speech.  She  said  she  preferred 
silent  reading  when  they  used  history  or  geography  books,  but 
oral  reading  in  literature. 

Examples  from  Leeds,  England.  In  a  conference  with  Deputy 
Director  of  Education,  Mr.  William  J.  Bees,  we  learned  that  there 
was  definite  and  direct  speech  training  from  the  infants'  school 
through  the  training  college.  There  is  a  special  department  of 
speech  in  the  Municipal  Training  College.  Mr.  Bees  said  that 
good  speech  in  the  Leeds  schools  is  not  only  taught  through  oral 
reading,  poetry,  drama  and  music,  but  also  by  means  of  definite 
drills  to  eliminate  faults.  He  said  this  was  especially  needed  be- 
cause of  the  Yorkshire  dialect  and  the  presence  of  many  provin- 
cialisms. He  said,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  he  would  not 
allow  the  dialects  of  our  various  American  states  to  go  unheeded 
in  the  elementary  or  higher  schools  though  he  considered  it  quite 
desirable  to  preserve  quaint  words. 

In  the  Harehill  Elementary  School  of  Leeds  was  found  an 
American  child.  The  teacher  naively  remarked,  "We  have  to  give 
him  special  drills  for  his  American  accent."  These  drills  were 
mostly  for  eliminating  nasal  twang  and  for  bringing  his  speech 
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forward  in  the  mouth.  These  are  two  recognized  virtues  of  speech. 
In  all  probability,  this  child  would  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
profit  by  such  drill  exercises  in  his  own  country. 

In  a  room  of  eight-year-old  children,  the  story  of  the  Four 
Musicians  of  Bremen  was  dramatized  in  verse.  Individual  poems 
were  given,  such  as  The  Fairy  Cobbler,  A  Ball,  The  Squirrel's 
Party.  The  teacher  urged  the  pupils  to  keep  the  tongue  and  the 
lower  jaw  flexible,  to  open  the  mouth  wide,  and  to  keep  the 
rhythm  steady. 

In  the  next  room  during  the  music  lesson,  the  teacher  gave  a 
drill  for  the  proper  shaping  of  the  mouth  for  o,  u,  e,  a.  The  shape 
was  held  and  the  tone  sustained  as  long  as  the  teacher's  hand  rested 
on  the  baton.  This  indicates  how  closely  the  fields  of  music  and 
speech  are  linked  together  in  many  of  the  schools  of  England. 
This  was  seen  in  many  instances. 

In  the  nursery  school,  individual  pupils,  aged  three  and  four, 
recited  Jack  and  Jill,  The  Dormouse,  Higgledy  Piggledy,  My 
Black  Hen,  and  Jack  Be  Nimble.  They  voted  as  to  which  child 
should  "say  his  piece"  on  Empire  Day.  The  child  chosen  gave  the 
rhyme,  Jack  Be  Nimble,  but  with  a  lisp.  The  teacher  said  that  he 
would  be  given  special  drill  on  this  poem  to  eliminate  the  lisp,  or 
else  the  vote  would  have  to  be  taken  again.  The  teacher  considered 
this  lisping  a  decided  handicap  and  not  as  something  "cute." 

The  Leeds  Municipal  Training  College  for  Teachers  follows 
somewhat  the  same  plan  for  speech  education  as  does  the  London 
Day  Training  College.  In  the  first  semester,  all  students  have  a 
course  in  the  use  and  transcription  of  phonetic  symbols.  In  both 
London  and  Leeds,  students  are  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  public 
school  dramatic  performances  until  speech  is  fundamentally  stand- 
ard. This  is  a  different  situation  from  that  existing  in  high  schools 
and  normal  schools  of  America.  Socialization,  dramatization,  and 
extra-curricular  activities  force  pupils  into  speech  situations  re- 
gardless of  their  ability  to  meet  these  situations  satisfactorily.  The 
speech  instructor  in  Leeds  makes  a  survey  of  the  dialects  and  spe- 
cial difficulties  of  the  community  and  of  each  student.  The  second 
semester's  work  is  devoted  to  individual  conferences  with  the  in- 
structor. Each  student  is  given  special  drills  for  special  needs  to 
be  practiced  at  home.  Students  give  talks  to  the  class  or  speak  on 
an  assembly  program  knowing  that  they  are  to  be  criticized  for 
speech,  as  well  as  for  thought.     The  senior  classes  undertake  dra- 
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matic  work  and  verse  speaking.  Students  are  urged  to  have  two 
English  languages  if  necessary;  school  and  home,  acquired  and 
native. 

Examples  from  Manchester.  Manchester  provides  remedial 
work  for  special  speech  defects,  such  as  stammering,  stuttering,  and 
lisping.  The  School  for  Stammerers  is  an  institution  conducted  by 
the  local  education  committee.  The  building  is  a  comfortable 
house  in  which  ten  children  may  live  at  a  time.  Special  speech 
exercises  are  given  each  morning.  Regular  school  lessons  are 
undertaken  in  the  afternoons.  This  is  but  a  small  part,  however, 
of  the  speech  training  work  in  the  Manchester  school  system. 

Miss  Rose  Evans  has  charge  of  definite  speech  training  in  the 
elementary  schools  beginning  with  pupils  of  about  six  years  of 
age.  Mr.  Foreman,  the  Inspector  of  English,  told  the  writer  that 
the  work  was  incidental  up  to  six  years  of  age,  but  both  incidental 
and  direct  thereafter.  Upon  being  asked  what  he  meant  by  direct, 
he  said,  "At  least  a  ten-minute  drill  a  day  on  singing  vowels,  final 
consonants,  and  front  speech."  He  favored  special  remedial  work 
for  the  stammerer.  He  also  thought  it  necessary  to  give  special 
aid  in  eliminating  the  Yorkshire  dialect,  such  as  "gud"  for  good. 
He  said  that  two  aims  stood  out  clearly  for  speech  training  in 
Manchester :  ( 1 )  To  have  the  children  speak  so  well  that  one 
can  not  tell  from  what  part  of  England  they  come;  and  (2)  to  be 
glad  of  bilingual  language  for  those  who  need  it. 

At  the  Moseley  Road  School,  the  children  of  about  ten  years  of 
age  dramatized  a  poem  called  The  Fairies'  Gold.  The  pupils 
who  were  acting  did  very  little  speaking,  except  when  it  was  a 
quotation.  The  class  members  kept  the  rhythm  and  gave  the  verse 
as  though  it  were  soft  music  in  a  play.  The  teacher  said  they 
received  their  speech  training  by  means  of  dramatics,  mimicry, 
music,  verse-speaking,  definite  speech  drills,  and  visits  to  other 
classes  to  hear  good  speech.  The  speech  work  was  varied  in  one 
room  by  introducing  definite  training  in  the  art  of  fine  conversa- 
tion. One  child  mentioned  a  topic  in  order  to  start  the  conversa- 
tion. Each  pupil  then  seemed  to  feel  some  responsibility  to  enter 
courteously  into  the  discussion  and  to  contribute  to  its  develop- 
ment. The  four  topics  of  conversation  chosen  on  this  occasion 
were :  Our  Visit  to  the  Zoo ;  Wool ;  The  Pictures  We  Saw  in  the 
Art  Gallery,  and  Spring  in  North  England. 

In  a  conference,  Mr.  Spurley  Hey,  Director  of  Education  in 
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Manchester,  England,  said  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  become 
bilingual  as  to  his  English.  His  native  speech  was  that  of  a  Lan- 
cashire dialect.  His  "received"  speech  is  now  that  of  a  cultured 
standard  English.  So  important  did  he  consider  good  speech  that 
he  believed  in  employing  a  speech  specialist  for  the  elementary 
schools.  A  specialist  for  speech  education  is  considered  more  es- 
sential than  a  supervisor  of  penmanship  because,  as  Director  Hey 
said,  "Good  speech  is  a  greater  asset  in  life  than  good  penman- 
ship. "  The  supervisor  of  music  was  present  at  this  conference. 
In  his  outline  of  music  for  the  schools  of  Manchester,  he  makes 
definite  provision  for  combining  music  and  speech  exercises,  espe- 
cially in  vowel  singing. 

In  Wales  we  find  speech  education  in  English,  conditioned  by 
the  teaching  of  Welsh  under  the  control  of  the  Welsh  educational 
authorities.  For  example,  the  Allensbank  School  in  Cardiff, 
Wales,  is  used  as  a  demonstration  school  for  teacher  training  by 
the  University  of  Cardiff,  and,  in  this  school,  the  Welsh  teacher 
comes  three  times  a  week,  giving  one  hundred  and  ten  minutes  a 
week  of  instruction  in  Welsh  to  children  in  grades  one  to  four. 
In  the  upper  grades,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  minutes  a  week 
are  given  to  Welsh  and  thirty  minutes  a  week  to  French.  Some- 
times French  is  taught  by  using  gramophone  records.  When  the 
writer  arrived,  a  group  of  about  twenty  girls  were  broadcasting 
music  for  the  music  director's  general  lectures.  Special  attention 
seemed  to  have  been  given  to  clear  enunciation  and  good  tone  qual- 
ity with  broadcasting  as  the  immediate  motive. 

Example  from  Goldsmith's  Training  College,  London.  It  may 
help  teachers  in  America  to  know  exactly  what  is  meant  by  direct 
teaching  of  speech  in  England.  The  following  lesson  was  given 
in  answer  to  a  request  for  a  lesson  in  which  both  teacher  and 
pupils  understood  the  aim  to  be  that  of  better  speech.  The  chil- 
dren were  in  the  Demonstration  School  connected  with  Gold- 
smith's Training  College,  London.  Speech  work  in  this  school 
starts  in  a  direct  way  with  the  seven-year-old  pupils.  Each  class 
devotes  one  twenty-minute  period  a  week  for  one  school  year  to 
special  speech  drills.  Verse-speaking,  dramatization,  conversation, 
and  all  forms  of  oral  composition  come  at  a  different  period.  The 
following  lesson  was  given  with  a  class  of  pupils  ranging  in  age 
from  nine  to  eleven  years : 
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Procedure'-  The  teacher  stood  on  a  chair,  so  that  all  might 
see  her. 

a)  The  children  blew  their  noses. 

b)  The  children  relaxed  by  loosely  shaking  their  bodies,  arms, 
hands,  rolling  heads,  etc. 

c)  Posture  and  breathing  exercises  followed.  The  pupils  put 
left  hand  on  the  chest  and  right  hand  on  the  abdomen.  This  was 
to  keep  the  chest  and  abdomen  in  a  straight  line.  They  were  told 
not  to  move  their  shoulders ;  they  breathed  in  and  out,  three  times 
slowly,  then  three  times  rapidly. 

d)  The  teacher  next  told  them  that  if  they  could  count  to 
twelve  in  one  breath,  without  lowering  shoulders  or  chest,  they 
could  speak  a  long  piece.  They  then  put  the  right  hand  on  the 
abdomen  and  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  under  the  arm.  Next 
they  were  asked  to  inhale  and  exhale  slowly  to  the  count  of  five. 
This  was  repeated,  counting  to  6,  7,  and  up  to  12.  They  then 
said  in  one  breath, 

She  left  the  web 
She  left  the  loom 
She  took  four  paces,  through  the  room. 

— Lady  of  Shallott 

e)  Exercises  for  pure  vowels  were  then  given.  The  pupils 
put  two  fingers  in  the  mouth,  keeping  the  tongue  flat.  Without 
shutting  the  teeth,  they  were  told  to  breathe  a,  a,  and  e.  Then 
they  sang  o~b,  making  a  long  steady  sound  without  a  break.  The 
teacher  told  them  to  sing  it  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  but  if  they 
felt  the  breath,  they  were  using  too  much  breath. 

/)  They  were  told  to  say  the  word  ''loom"  and  to  remember 
that  although  it  had  a  beginning  and  an  end,  the  middle  carried  the 
force.  In  a  high  clear  singing  tone,  the  children  then  repeated 
these  words : 

don't  saw 

room  the  dog's  paw 

dawn  the  bird's  claw 

g)  The  pupils  next  repeated  the  following  words  with  their 
lips  open: 

me  breathe 

feet  see 

seed  read 
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h)  The  following  drills  were  then  given  for  flexibility  and 
elasticity : 

me  me  /  me  me  /  me  me 

The  second  syllable  in  each  measure  was  accented  each  time. 

me  me  me  /  me  me  me 

me  me  me  me  /  me  me  me  me 

Here  the  accent  fell  on  the  last  syllable  in  each  measure.  These 
syllables  were  repeated  rapidly  but  lightly,  and  then  pe,  ve,  she, 
and  ze  were  used  in  the  same  manner. 

i)  Next  they  sang  m  and  hummed  it  from  the  top  of  the  scale 
to  lower  C.  They  then  put  two  fingers  on  the  tongue  and  hummed 
ng.  Finally  in  a  singing  tone,  these  exercises  were  applied  to  the 
following  lines  of  poetry: 

Now  the  golden  morn  aloft, 
Waves  her  dew  bespangled  wing. 

;)  Transfer  from  singing  to  speaking.  The  children  were 
told  to  put  their  hands  behind  the  neck  and  to  sing  the  first  word 
of  a  stanza  on  one  note.  The  first  word  was  sung  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  line  was  spoken.  This  was  done  in  order  to  hear 
their  own  voices  and  to  see  if  they  could  speak  as  beautifully  as 
they  had  sung. 

k)  The  teacher  then  said,  "Is  your  chest  in  front  of  your 
stomach?  Keep  your  arms  up  and  your  fingers  on  the  back  of 
your  neck.  When  you  raise  your  arms,  you  pull  down  your  voice. 
The  more  hollow  places  inside  of  you,  the  more  resonance  you 
will  have  in  your  voice." 

/)  The  pupils  were  asked  to  practice  some  of  these  exercises 
before  the  next  lesson,  but,  above  all,  to  listen  for  good  resonance 
both  in  their  own  voices  and  in  the  voices  of  others. 

CONFERENCE  ON   SPEECH   TRAINING 

From  the  examples  given  in  this  section,  it  is  seen  that  England 
uses  both  the  incidental  and  the  direct  method  when  attacking  the 
problem  of  speech  improvement.  Miss  Gullan  at  the  London  Day 
Training  College  advanced  the  idea  that,  through  this  revival  of 
spoken  verse  in  schools  and  among  adults,  a  new  interest  was 
being  awakened  in  the  beauty  of  the  English  language.  She 
believes  that  the  basis  of  speech  improvement  is  in  the  use  of 
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rhythm  in  the  infant  school.  In  the  higher  schools,  she  would 
add  the  use  of  the  international  phonetic  symbols.  She  gave  spe- 
cific instances  of  her  work  in  overcoming  nasality  and  other  faults 
of  speech  with  Australians,  New  Zealanders,  and  Americans. 
Miss  Gullan  believes  that  to  wait  until  a  person  is  in  a  normal 
school  or  college  is  too  late,  because  by  then  too  many  faulty 
habits  are  firmly  established.  She  would  start  in  the  infant  or 
nursery  school.  She  feels,  however,  that  we  often  have  to  start 
with  a  prospective  teacher  in  the  normal  school.  To  each  first- 
year  normal  school  class  Miss  Gullan  gives  one  hour  a  week  of 
speech  training  during  the  first  semester.  This  work  serves  as 
the  foundation  for  later  diagnosis  and  remedial  work  in  individual 
conferences.  Normal  school  students  are  not  allowed  to  take  part 
in  any  dramatic  performance  or  any  debate  during  the  first 
semester.  The  second  semester  is  given  over  to  individual  work 
and  to  some  public  work  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  found  to 
have  mastered  an  acceptable  standard  of  good  speech.  During  the 
second  year,  the  student  applies  her  knowledge  of  phonetics  to 
various  forms  of  dramatic  work  and  verse-speaking.  The  final 
test  of  her  speech  is  conducted  in  connection  with  her  practice 
teaching.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  high  schools,  colleges, 
and  normal  schools,  by  permitting  and  even  urging  all  students  to 
take  part  in  public  performances  before  good  speech  habits  have 
been  established,  often  strengthen  rather  than  eliminate  bad  speech 
habits  by  the  law  of  exercise  with  satisfaction. 

Miss  Gullan  summarized  her  simple  method  for  little  children 
by  urging  a  teacher  to  choose  very  good  verse,  to  say  it  according 
to  its  emotional  tone,  and  its  natural  rhythm,  and  then  to  have  the 
children  act  it  out  in  the  form  of  tapping,  skipping  or  dancing,  so 
that  the  tones  would  always  be  melodious.  She  believes  the  minor 
details  will  take  care  of  themselves  better  in  the  lower  grades  if  no 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  them.  In  the  intermediate  and  upper 
grades,  however,  she  urges  the  isolation  and  correction  of  speech 
errors  discovered  through  spontaneous  and  rhythmic  speaking. 
She  favors  the  following  procedure  which  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  thinking  of  the  leading  psychologists  in  the  United  States  and 
has  been  stated  by  Dr.  William  Heard  Kilpatrick  *  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  in  this  form : 

1.  Study  the  needs  in  a  real  situation. 

1  Classroom  lecture  given  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Kilpatrick,  at  Teachers  College,  March,   1925. 
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2.  Let  the  children  become  conscious  of  needs  or  errors. 

3.  Drill  on  the  correct  forms. 

4.  Test  in  a  situation  similar  to  1. 

Summary  and  Conclusions  Derived  from  an  Investigation 
of  Speech  Education  in  England 

1.  There  is  a  definite  movement  in  England  toward  the  accept- 
ance of  standard  English. 

2.  Such  an  acceptance  has  the  following  implications  for  the 
elementary  schools  of  England : 

a.  Bilingual  ability  in  the  use  of  English  to  overcome  dialects, 
provincialism,  or  any  native  speech  which  does  not  rep- 
resent that  in  use  by  cultured  speakers. 

b.  A  knowledge  of  international  phonetic  symbols  for  teach- 
ers and  also  for  pupils  in  the  upper  grades. 

c.  Special  speech  teachers,  not  only  for  speech  correction, 
but  for  the  improvement  of  normal  speech. 

d.  Definite  speech  classes  in  institutions  for  the  training  of 
teachers. 

e.  Direct  speech  training  for  pupils  beginning  in  the  nursery 
school  and  continuing  through  the  secondary  school. 

3.  Dramatization,  oral  reading,  and  poetry  are  very  generally 
used  in  English  schools  as  aids  to  better  speech. 

4.  There  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  teaching  and  reading  of 
poetry.  Anthologies  of  verse  are  very  generally  used  and  owned 
by  elementary  school  children. 


PART  IV 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  CONSTRUCTIVE  PROGRAM  OF 
SPEECH  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Introductory  Statement.  The  purpose  of  Part  IV  of  this  study 
is  to  make  suggestions  for  a  constructive  program  of  speech  edu- 
cation in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States.  These 
suggestions  are  developed  along  the  following  lines : 

First :  The  necessity  of  developing  a  desirable  attitude  toward 
speech  in  the  United  States. 

Second :  Suggestions  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  normal 
schools  with  regard  to  (i)  entrance  requirement,  (2)  courses  in 
the  two-year  curricula,  and  (3)  courses  for  speech  supervisors 
in  the  three-year  curricula. 

Third :  Suggestions  for  improving  teachers  in  service  by  means 
of  (1)  preliminary  motivation  for  the  work,  (2)  extension  courses, 
and  (3)  demonstration  lessons. 

Fourth :  Suggestions  for  the  speech  education  of  children  in 
the  elementary  schools. 

Fifth:  Suggested  research  needed  for  further  growth  in  the 
field  of  speech  education. 

Need  of  a  Desirable  Attitude  toward  Speech  in  the  United 

States 

Speech  training  in  the  United  States  has  a  history  connected  with 
schools  of  expression,  oratory,  and  elocution.  Americans  owe  a 
debt  to  these  schools,  for,  as  pioneers  in  the  field,  they  have  pre- 
served an  interest  in  the  subject  to  this  day.  Perhaps  the  effect 
of  these  schools  on  public  school  education  has  been  less  than 
their  expectations  because  they  have  failed  to  develop  in  America 
a  fundamental  respect  for,  and  a  keen  delight  in,  good  speech. 
The  reasons  for  this  failure  are  not  entirely  due  either  to  these 
schools  or  to  American  public  education.     In  many  cases,  the  stu- 
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dents  of  various  schools  of  expression  were  overzealous  about  the 
founder  of  a  particular  school  and  consequently  failed  to  accept 
the  ideas  of  other  groups.  In  some  cases,  the  adherents  of  cer- 
tain schools  developed  an  artificial  speech  which  was  objectionable 
to  the  laity.  These  reasons  for  failure  to  develop  a  desirable  atti- 
tude toward  speech  seem  to  be  minor  ones,  however,  when  we  con- 
sider the  more  basic  ones.  Fundamentally,  any  enduring  ideas 
about  speech  must  be  founded  on  the  physiology,  psychology, 
physics,  and  aesthetics  of  speech.  Morever,  its  teachers  must  be 
trained  in  the  ability  to  apply  the  same  basic  and  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  teaching  to  this  subject  as  to  any  other  subject.  Further, 
in  order  that  English  speech  as  a  subject  shall  take  equal  rank  with 
French,  Latin,  mathematics,  or  science,  its  educational  leaders  must 
combine  and  often  revise  ideas  in  order  to  secure  the  best  thought 
of  many  minds  rather  than  to  insist  on  adherence  to  the  ideas  of 
some  one  leader,  cult,  or  school. 

Although  speech  as  a  subject  has  long  held  an  honorable  position 
in  schools,  groups,  and  institutions,  these  groups  represented  more 
or  less  private  enterprises.  An  attitude  toward  speech  that  will 
give  to  the  subject  this  same  honorable  place  in  our  public  school 
system  may  gradually  develop  in  our  citizens  a  desirable  attitude 
of  wholesome  respect  for  the  well-spoken  word.  The  elementary 
school  is  the  final  school  for  the  greater  number  of  our  future 
citizens.  In  order  to  affect  the  speech  of  a  large  number  of  these 
citizens,  direct  training  for  better  speech  in  all  of  its  phases  needs 
to  begin  in  the  elementary  school.  Ideally,  it  should  begin  in  the 
home. 

Implications  of  a  Desirable  Attitude  toward  Speech  in  the 

United  States 

This  country  accepts  the  statement  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  when  this  document  declares  for  "life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  for  all."  Stated  in  the  terms  of  an  edu- 
cational philosophy  the  aim  of  education  and  life  may  be  expressed 
as  life  that  grows  increasingly  rich  and  worthy  and  raises  its 
standards  as  it  grows.  Dr.  William  H.  Kilpatrick  has  given  us 
in  the  following  schematic  arrangement  the  remote  and  immediate 
objectives  of  such  a  philosophy  of  education.  [92]  One  wonders 
if  good  speech  may  find  its  place  in  such  a  scheme. 
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A  Proposed  Table  of  Remoter  and  Intermediate  Objectives 

I.  Divisions  within  the  full  life 
Vocation 
Citizenship 
Family  relationship 
Leisure  time 
II.  Constituents  of  the  Good  Life 
Health 
Morals 

Breadth  of  view 
Scientific  outlook 
Aesthetic  appreciation 
III.  Traits 

Habits  and  skills 
Information  and  knowledge 
Attitudes  and  appreciations. 

Could  we  develop,  for  example,  such  a  desire  for  good  speech  that 
people  would  realize  that  it  is  necessary  to  a  full  life  in  a  vocation, 
in  citizenship,  in  family  relationships,  and  in  leisure  time?  Would 
a  realization  of  the  need  for  necessary  knowledge  and  information 
about  speech,  various  habits,  and  skills  necessary  for  speaking 
well,  requisite  attitudes  toward,  and  appreciations  of  our  mother 
tongue  in  a  polyglot  population  serve  to  develop  in  our  children  a 
zeal  for  better  speech?  If  so,  then  back  of  this  zeal  would  be  a 
basic  attitude,  not  a  passing  fad  or  fancy. 

Suppose  school  authorities  could  realize  this  fundamental  atti- 
tude toward  speech,  would  it  take  much  persuasion  to  provide 
definite  speech  training  for,  let  us  say,  the  vocation  of  teaching? 
If  the  need  of  aesthetic  appreciations  could  be  recognized  in  speech, 
as  they  should  be  in  music  and  art,  would  people  soon  be  able  to 
hear  the  nasal  twang,  the  back  throat  guttural  sounds,  the  impure 
vowels,  and  the  monotonous  colorless  speech  melodies?  Might 
life  not  be  a  bit  more  colorful,  more  pleasing  to  the  ear,  less  harsh 
and  inflexible,  if  better  speech  meant  more  than  better  grammar, 
correct  pronounciation,  or  good  choice  of  words?  Our  present 
American  attitude  toward  speech  is  a  good  one  so  far  as  it  goes. 
It  needs  to  go  far  enough  to  include  the  emotional  responses  above 
noted  as  well  as  the  intellectual  necessities  of  grammar,  pronun- 
ciation, and  word  choice.  Language  is  a  fine  art  as  well  as  a  fine 
science.  We  should  know  it  as  a  science,  but  we  need  to  teach  it 
as  an  art. 

Moreover,  if  educational  authorities  in  this  country  could  rec- 
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ognize  proper  attitudes  and  ideals  toward  good  speech  would  they 
not  see  a  close  connection  between  a  college  degree  and  a  cul- 
tured pleasing  speech?  In  France,  England,  and  Germany,  to  be 
an  educated  person  in  the  narrow  school  sense  of  the  term  means, 
among  other  things,  to  possess  cultured  speech.  In  fact,  it  is 
one  of  the  means  by  which  an  educated  person  is  recognized.  Too 
frequently  this  is  not  true  in  America.  A  person  holding  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  this  country  is  expected  to  use 
correct  grammar.  Yet  in  many  institutions  he  may  graduate  and 
deliver  his  final  address  in  the  same  harsh  or  nasal  voice,  with 
the  same  speech  localisms,  that  he  used  in  the  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary school.  No  doubt  institutions  but  reflect  the  prevailing 
attitude  toward  certain  phases  of  speech  that  are  rated  much  higher 
in  other  countries,  notably  in  England.  In  other  words,  such  at- 
titudes and  ideals  toward  good  speech  as  are  represented  by  a 
close  connection  with  a  college  degree  have  not  yet  become  a  part 
of  our  American  attitude  toward  speech. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Avery  of  Smith  College  believes  that  language 
must  grow  from  the  life  of  the  people  and  that  it  portrays  their 
stage  of  culture.  She  has  a  dream,  however,  of  the  day  when 
Americans  will  express  their  own  advancing  culture  and  be  proud 
of  it,  rather  than  be  apologetic  for  fear  it  is  too  fine  an  expression. 
She  writes  as  follows  concerning  this  speech  for  educated  Ameri- 
cans : 

But  if  there  is  one  point  that  phoneticians  insist  upon  above  all  others,  it 
is  that  language,  unless  it  is  to  be  a  poor  artificial  thing,  must  grow  from 
the  life  and  culture  of  the  people  whose  thought  it  expresses.  It  has  been 
said  that  no  people  will  ever  have  a  better  government  than  they  deserve; 
by  the  same  token,  no  people  will  ever  have  a  better  language  than  they 
deserve — certainly  not  a  better  language  than  they  desire.  As  a  man 
thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he — and  so  speaks  he.  If  not,  he  is  an  affected 
person,  and  no  true  man.  If,  in  our  thinking,  the  part  of  the  country  in 
which  we  happen  to  live  is  greater  than  the  whole,  we  are  parochial- 
minded,  and  the  speech  which  best  represents  us  is  a  provincial  speech. 
The  more  strongly  it  smacks  of  the  soil,  the  more  truly  it  will  represent  us. 
If  we  are  still  a  pioneer  people,  full  of  vigor  and  resourcefulness,  but  more 
interested  in  getting  things  done  quickly  than  in  getting  them  beautifully 
done,  then  a  vigorous,  rough-and-ready  speech  is  that  which  best  expresses 
us.  If,  as  some  of  our  critics  at  home  and  abroad  are  beginning  to  think, 
we  are  emerging  from  the  colonial  stage  of  our  culture  and  thinking  in 
terms  of  a  great  and  independent  and  unified  country,  it  is  perhaps  fitting 
that  we  should  begin  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  forming — not  borrowing 
from   England,   but   forming   for  ourselves — an   American   speech   standard 
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which  will  satisfy  the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West,  and  to 
which  the  speech  of  all  educated  Americans  will  tend.   [93] 

Finally,  it  may  help  us  to  read  how  Miss  Avery  believes  we  can 
start  toward  making  such  a  dream  come  true : 

But  how,  you  ask?  First,  by  beginning  at  home.  By  making  our  own 
speech  more  effective  and  more  worthy  of  imitation.  Then,  by  continuing 
the  analytical,  experimental  work  in  all  fields  of  our  subject,  in  phonetic, 
physiological,  psychological,  and  physical  laboratories,  by  studying  the  laws 
of  language  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view  until — as  Mr.  Durant 
would  say — we  have  resolved  the  organism  into  its  organs,  the  obscure  into 
the  known.  And  along  with  this,  cultivating  the  literary  and  artistic  side 
of  the  work.  Next,  by  insisting,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  that  speech 
be  properly  taught  in  all  schools  from  the  earliest  grades — especially  in  the 
early  grades,  where  it  properly  belongs,  and  where  good  teaching  will  make 
the  basic  training  unnecessary  in  later  years.  Next,  by  developing  a 
philosophy  of  speech.  And  lastly,  by  relating  speech  work  in  more  ad- 
vanced schools  and  in  colleges  much  more  closely  to  the  general  educative 
and  cultural  processes  than  is  done  at  present.  In  this  way,  speech  training 
will  increasingly  become  both  a  cause  and  a  result  of  our  increasing 
culture.   [94] 

Suggestions  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  Speech  Edu- 
cation in  Normal  Schools 

Normal  school  surveys  reported  in  Part  II  of  this  study  show 
that  the  great  majority  of  teachers  now  employed  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  United  States  have  had  no  special  speech  training. 
The  following  suggestions  for  future  elementary  teachers  are  con- 
sidered from  two  standpoints,  namely,  a  normal  school  entrance 
requirement  in  speech  and  normal  school  courses  in  speech. 

SUGGESTED    ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENT    IN    SPEECH    FOR    INTENDING 

TEACHERS 

Each  candidate  should  be  required  to  pass  an  entrance  test  in 
speech  before  being  admitted  to  normal  school.  This  test  may 
well  be  given,  in  the  last  half  of  the  high  school  senior  year. 
Such  tests  have  not  yet  been  standardized  but  standardization  is 
much  to  be  desired.  They  should  be  given  by  the  teacher  of  speech 
education  in  the  normal  school  which  the  candidate  expects  to  at- 
tend. The  rating  of  the  student  by  the  high  school  teachers  of 
English  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  test  should  aim  primarily  to  determine  abilities  in  those 
phases  of  speech  which  concern  the  candidate  as  a  prospective 
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teacher  of  children  and,  secondarily,  to  determine  abilities  in  those 
phases  of  speech  which  are  related  to  the  candidate's  personal 
equipment  and  performance,  such  as  dramatics,  debate,  platform 
reading,  etc. 

A  short  personal  history  of  the  candidate  would  assist  the  ex- 
aminer to  determine  the  student's  rating.  This  history  should 
state,  in  addition  to  the  high  school  standing,  and  the  intelligence 
test  score,  the  place  of  birth  of  both  student  and  parents,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  father,  and  the  health  status  of  the  student.  Any 
special  nervous  or  emotional  disorders  should  be  noted,  as  there  is 
a  close  relation  between  these  disorders  and  speech. 

The  test  should  seek  to  discover  the  performance  of  the  student 
in  such  speech  factors  as: 

a.  Resonance  and  breath  control 

b.  Voice 

c.  Nasality 

d.  Guttural,  back  throat  tendencies 

e.  Front  utterance 

/.  Distinct  consonants 

g.  Pure  vowels  according  to  standard  English 

h.  Provincialisms  and  localisms  of  speech  not  accepted  by  cul- 
tured speakers 
i.  Lisping,    stuttering,    stammering,    and    other    defects    more 
particularly  connected  with  malformation,  such  as  the  speech 
in  the  case  of  cleft  palate 

/.  A  knowledge  of  the  international  phonetic  symbols 

Candidates  should  be  rated  and  classified  for  entrance  into  the 
normal  school.  This  classification  should  serve  as  a  basis  for 
grouping  by  the  speech  teacher  of  the  normal  school.  Normal 
school  work  in  September  can  then  begin  with  immediate  atten- 
tion to  individual  speech  differences  and  needs. 

This  test  is  to  be  given  before  high  school  graduation  in  June. 
Therefore,  the  speech  teacher  should  give  to  all  candidates  who 
have  special  speech  defects,  a  list  of  remedial  exercises  to  be  prac- 
ticed in  the  two  months  preceding  entrance  to  the  normal  school. 
Much  valuable  time  might  thus  be  gained  in  the  speech  course  in 
the  normal  school. 
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SUGGESTED  COURSES  IN  SPEECH   FOR   NORMAL   SCHOOLS   WITH   TWO- 
YEAR    CURRICULA 

Junior  Year — First  Semester.  At  least  60  minutes  a  week 
should  be  devoted  to  definite  speech  training.  This  training  should 
give  to  the  student  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  international 
phonetic  symbols  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  key  to  improving 
his  own  speech  and  for  training  the  ear  to  recognize  the  speech 
used  by  cultured  English  speakers  anywhere.  This  training  should 
insure  the  ability  to  transcribe  from  English  to  phonetic  symbols 
and  from  the  symbols  to  English,  together  with  the  ability  to  read 
phonetic  transcription  at  sight. 

During  this  first  semester,  students  should  be  requested  to  take 
part  in  no  public  performance  involving  the  use  of  the  English 
language.  By  public  performances  is  meant  any  performance  be- 
fore an  audience  other  than  the  speech  class  of  which  the  student 
is  a  member.  Exceptions  would  be  made  only  in  the  case  of  stu- 
dents who  were  able  to  speak  English,  which,  judged  by  inter- 
national  phonetic   symbols,  was   approximately   standard. 

Junior  Year — Second  Semester.  For  the  first  half  of  this  semes- 
ter, the  exact  amount  of  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  speech 
training  is  impossible  to  state.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  fact 
that  as  soon  as  the  speech  teacher  groups  her  classes  according  to 
discovered  needs,  the  work  becomes  a  matter  either  of  individual 
conferences  or  of  teaching  homogeneous  speech  groups.  The  time 
spent  varies  with  individual  progress.  Each  student  should  be 
given  exercises  for  out-of-school  practice,  but  should  be  tested  in 
the  regular  speech  period.  Every  teacher  in  the  normal  school 
should  be  informed  of  each  student's  special  needs  and  asked  to 
assist  as  he  listens  to  the  student  in  various  recitations.  This 
should  insure  some  carry-over  from  the  work  of  the  speech  class. 

Gradually,  as  the  students  overcome  certain  difficulties,  they 
may  be  allowed  to  appear  on  assembly  programs  as  a  special  re- 
ward. If  necessary,  students  should  be  allowed  to  become  bilingual 
in  English. 

Depending  on  individual  progress,  the  last  half  of  the  second 
semester  should  begin  the  practice  of  standard  English  speech  by 
means  of 

a.  Oral  reading  of  prose  and  poetry 

b.  Memorization  of  the  same 
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c.  Simple  dramatics 

d.  Training  in  the  fine  art  of  conversation 

e.  Discussion  of  worthwhile  topics  of  general  interest  as  current 
events,  the  book-of-the-month,  a  musical  or  moving-picture 
criticism,   etc. 

/.  Simple  work  in  control  of  body  movements  connected  with 

oral  expression 
g.  Work  for  voice  and  diction 

Senior  Year.  For  each  senior  student  the  work  of  the  first 
half  of  the  junior  year  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  speech  work  of  the 
senior  year.  Two  periods  a  week  should  be  devoted  to  speech  edu- 
cation. 

Students  should  be  urged  to  take  part  in  all  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities, especially  those  which  will  give  the  opportunity  of  present- 
ing to  an  audience  an  agreeable,  attractive,  cultured  English 
speech. 

The  work  of  the  senior  year  should  involve : 

a.  Creative  work  in  writing  and  giving  plays. 

b.  Oral  reading  of  prose  and  poetry;  also  story-telling,  utilizing 
especially  those  selections  to  be  used  later  with  children,  and 
the  oral  reading  of  plays. 

c.  Puppet  plays,  sand  tables,  and  the  school  movie. 

d.  Simple  work  in  pageantry,  miming,  tableaux,  costuming, 
and  lighting,  for  use  with  children. 

e.  Methods  and  materials  to  be  used  in  speech-education  courses 
for  children  in  the  elementary  school  so  that  the  student  may 
introduce  such  work  in  connection  with  the  general  work  of 
an  elementary  school  grade.  These  methods  and  materials 
should  include  a  knowledge  of  the  means  for  overcoming 
simple  speech  defects  in  schools  where  there  is  no  speech 
clinic  or  special  teacher  for  speech  correction. 

SUGGESTED  COURSES  IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  SPECIAL 
TEACHERS    OF    SPEECH 

At  present,  we  need  more  trained  speech  teachers  who  may  be- 
come supervisors  of  speech.  If  a  normal  school  has  a  three-  or 
four-year  curriculum  and  students  who  have  special  qualifications 
for  the  work  are  found,  the  third  or  fourth  year  may  give  them  a 
chance  to  do  special  work  for  speech  supervision.     It  is  presup- 
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posed  that  these  teachers  take  the  general  courses  in  supervision  in 
the  department  of  education.  The  speech  courses  should  be  pro- 
fessionalized subject-matter  courses  since  both  teacher  and  children 
are  to  be  considered.  The  following  courses  are  suggested  as  ad- 
ditional offerings  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  normal  school 
for  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  speech  education  for  elemen- 
tary schools. 

Course  1.  Voice  and  Diction  to  include  fundamental  principles 
of  voice  production,  together  with  their  application  to  children's 
problems.  This  course  should  seek  to  establish  correct  breath- 
ing, resonance,  freedom  of  tone,  good  tone  placement  to  insure  the 
carrying  power  of  the  voice,  tone  support  in  order  to  take  the  ten- 
sion of  muscular  activity  from  the  throat  and  place  it  where  it 
belongs,  correction  of  localisms,  and  a  more  thorough  grounding 
in  international  phonetics. 

Course  2.  Educational  Dramatics  to  include  a  study  of  bodily 
expression  in  order  to  be  able  to  use  the  body  as  a  means  for  ex- 
pressing thought  and  to  teach  children  an  economy  of  effort  so  as 
to  gain  poise.  This  course  should  also  include  the  use  of  the  body 
in  actual  dramatization,  story-telling  and  pantomime,  a  study  of 
principles  underlying  school  programs,  collection  of  materials  for 
this  purpose,  and  training  in  the  production  of  plays  for  schools. 

Course  3.  Interpretation  to  include  special  emphasis  on  bring- 
ing out  the  meanings  in  poems,  stories,  and  plays,  effective  oral 
reading  and  how  to  teach  it,  research  and  bibliographies  for  school- 
room use. 

Course  4.  Speech  Correction  to  give  sufficient  training  in  test- 
ing and  the  use  of  remedial  measures  to  enable  the  elementary 
teacher  to  improve  the  speech  of  pupils  who  have  minor  defects. 
Ability  to  assist  the  child  who  is  handicapped  by  a  foreign  accent 
should  be  developed  in  this  course  and  also  in  the  phonetic  course. 
In  connection  with  the  speech-correction  course,  a  small  clinic 
might  be  held  for  students  who  have  noticeable  defects. 

Suggestions  for  Speech  Education  for  Teachers  in 

Service 

The  application  of  a  democratic  concept  of  supervision  will  in- 
sure the  most  permanent  results  when  dealing  with  the  teacher  in 
service.  Therefore,  the  most  effective  work  for  speech  will  be 
done  in  answer  to  a  need  and  a  request  for  such  work  on  the  part 
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of  the  teachers  concerned.  Speech  education  in  a  school  com- 
munity may  be  motivated  in  various  ways.  A  speaker  may  give 
an  introductory  talk  explaining  the  speech  needs  in  America  and 
suggesting  a  few  remedies.  This  may  be  followed  by  a  few  dem- 
onstrations with  pupils  or  by  some  clinical  work  where  teachers  can 
see  what  the  actual  techniques  are.  If  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers  are  interested,  the  next  steps  would  seem  to  be 

i)  Extension  courses  in  speech  education,  preferably  with 
university  credit  attached. 

2)     Demonstration  lessons 

a.  In  speech  improvement  for  classroom  needs,  and 

b.  In  clinical  and   individual  cases. 

Suggestions  for  the  Speech  Education  of  Children  in  the 
Elementary  Schools 

We  need  to  apply  to  the  teaching  of  speech  in  the  elementary 
schools  the  same  laws  of  learning  and  teaching  that  we  use  in 
other  fields.  This  means  that  genuine  interest  as  opposed  to  ex- 
trinsic devices  will  more  likely  lead  the  child  to  a  consciousness  of 
the  differences  existing  between  agreeable  and  disagreeable  speech 
than  will  any  set  of  drills  or  methods  devised  to  catch  an  ephemeral 
interest.  More  than  this,  genuine  interest  will  lead  on  to  further 
activity  in  speech  regardless  of  insistence  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  From  this  idea  of  genuine  interest  in  the  subject,  a  good 
teacher  of  speech  secures  the  cooperation  of  the  child,  not  by  force, 
fear,  or  love,  but  by  social  control,  by  group  approval,  and  she 
thus  arouses  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  each  child  to  help  and  not 
to  hinder  good  speech  in  the  individual  and  in  the  class.  A  good 
teacher  of  speech  takes  full  account  of  the  individual  differences 
of  her  pupils,  and  suits  the  remedy  to  the  need.  Some  provision 
for  checking  the  child's  accomplishment  in  speech  is  a  necessary 
corollary  to  good  teaching.  Present-day  teaching  of  oral  English 
in  the  primary  grades  may  be  supplemented  in  several  ways  to  bear 
a  more  specific  relation  to  improving  the  child's  utterance.  The 
child  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  must  preserve  the 
freedom,  spontaneity,  and  joy  that  goes  with  normal  childhood. 
Any  conscious  desire  on  his  part  for  the  improvement  of  his  speech 
would  be  getting  ready  for  a  far-off  heaven  in  which  no  healthy 
child  takes  a  normal  interest.  Suggestion  and  imitation,  given 
indirectly,  are  often  more  potent  means  to  employ  with  the  little 
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child,  although  direct  training  in  speech  improvement  may  often 
be  used,  as  it  is  in  England.  Great  care  needs  to  be  taken  in  the 
case  of  the  foreign  or  timid  child.  The  problem  in  these  instances 
is  often  one  of  getting  such  a  child  to  speak  at  all.  In  the  case 
of  the  average  American  child,  the  problem  is  more  often  to  enable 
him  to  talk  well,  not  to  enable  him  to  talk.  Given  encouragement 
in  a  topic  in  which  he  is  vitally  interested,  he  will  talk.  As  the  child 
talks,  reads,  and  recites,  the  teacher  should  note  special  difficulties 
directly  connected  with  his  speech,  such  as  indistinct  consonants. 
impure  vowels,  back-throat  utterance,  nasality,  lack  of  resonance, 
faulty  intonation,  colorless  voice,  physical  handicaps  affecting 
speech,  such  as  adenoids,  enlarged  tonsils,  cleft  palate,  or  special 
defects  as  lisping  and  stammering.  A  survey  of  her  school  com- 
munity enables  the  teacher  to  detect  localisms  and  dialects  which 
need  elimination  or  softening.  Photographs  of  speech  agents,  the 
use  of  the  hand  mirror  and  the  ability  to  hear  sounds  will  aid  her 
in  detecting  these  differences  in  speech.  Soon  the  teacher  should 
be  able  to  list  by  each  child's  name  his  special  talents  or  defects  of 
speech.  Homogeneous  grouping  according  to  special  needs  may 
assist  here  as  it  does  in  the  teaching  of  handwriting,  reading,  or 
spelling.  A  child  whose  speech  is  indistinct  needs  special  speech 
attention  but,  with  a  room  of  forty  pupils,  it  might  assist,  in  solving 
the  problem,  to  group  the  eight  or  ten  pupils  who  show  this  tend- 
ency, enlist  their  cooperation  after  they  hear  their  indistinct  utter- 
ance, and  suggest  the  remedies  to  the  ten  children  at  once.  This 
solution  grows  out  of  the  need  of  facing  the  practical  situation  and 
does  not  minimize  the  greater  help  to  be  derived  from  individual 
teaching. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  SUGGESTED  FOR  SPEECH   INSTRUCTION   IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

These  special  methods  are  intended  to  supplement  good  tech- 
niques now  in  use  in  the  teaching  of  oral  English. 

The  Use  of  Poetry.  Let  the  child  feel  that  poetry  is  music. 
Before  a  child  knows  the  meaning  of  words,  he  feels  the  beat  of 
rhythm.  This  is  shown  by  the  rhythmic  patterns  of  children's 
original  verses  reported  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell  from  the 
United  States  [95]  and  Miss  McKenzie  from  the  Edinburgh  Train- 
ing College.  [96]  The  little  child  has  a  desire  to  accompany  rhyth- 
mic movements  with  rhythmic  speech.     This  is  a  good  starting 
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point  for  the  teacher  in  the  nursery  school,  the  kindergarten,  or 
the  primary  grades.  To  an  observer  of  children's  games  it  is  soon 
evident  that  much  of  their  play  is  in  speaking  in  rhythm.  Such 
favorites  as :  "Eeny  meeny,  miny,  mo,"  "Engine,  engine  number 
nine,  running  on  Chicago  line,"  "King  William  was  King  James' 
son,"  are  not  intoned  for  the  meaning.  In  our  elementary  schools, 
we  have  taught  poetry  with  an  insistence  upon  meanings.  Granted 
the  importance  of  meanings,  is  not  the  magical  weaving  of  this 
meaning  with  the  music  of  poetry  quite  as  essential  if  we  are  con- 
sidering the  child's  native  interest  in  rhythm  ?  Speech  to  the  little 
child  is  a  means  of  expressing  more  than  ideas.  It  may  be  the 
vehicle  for  rhythm,  regardless  of  any  subtlety  of  thought.  In 
using  poetry,  the  child  is  unhampered  by  the  necessity  of  choosing 
his  own  words.  His  attention  may  more  easily  be  centered  on  the 
relation  between  sound  and  meaning  and  on  a  realization  of  mood 
and  rhythm.  He  may  learn  that  it  is  quite  as  interesting  to  please 
the  ear,  as  it  is  to  find  out  meanings.  He  may  later  on  in  life 
learn  that  it  is  necessary  to  please  the  ear,  for  he  will  become  sen- 
sitive to  speech  that  offends  the  ear.  Poetry  in  the  elementary 
schools  needs  to  be  spoken  musically,  with  a  concentration  on  the 
steady  beat  as  well  as  on  the  meanings.  In  Part  III  reference 
is  made  to  the  silent  beat.  The  American  teacher  is  so  often  con- 
cerned with  getting  the  right  expression  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
exact  meaning  that  the  poetry  becomes  only  wooden  prose.  Color- 
ful prose  as  well  as  poetry  has  a  rhythm  of  its  own.  The  second 
stanza  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  poem  The  Swing  was  taught 
to  a  group  of  children  with  the  following  rhythm : 

/  /  /  / 

Up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall, 

/  /         / 

Till  I  can  see  so  wide, 

/  /       / 

Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle 

/  /  / 

(And  all)  Over  the  country  side. 

True,  there  is  no  comma  after  the  words  "and  all."  In  the  poem 
these  words  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  third  line.  But  to  ignore 
the  steady  beat  in  this  line  is  not  only  to  syncopate  the  music,  but 
to  change  the  meaning.  To  read  poetry  as  music,  and  to  restore 
the  lost  rhythm  to  poetry  means  to  disregard  many  punctuation 
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marks  and  many  individual  interpretations  of  the  meaning.  The 
stanza,  as  music,  has  this  rhythm  with  (/)  representing  the  silent 
beat: 

/  /  /  / 

Up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall 

III 
Till  I  can  see  so  wide     (/) 

/  III 

Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle  and  all 

/  /  / 

Over  the  country  side     (/) 

Many  times  a  discussion  arises  as  to  which  word  to  emphasize 
in  order  to  convey  the  exact  meaning.  Such  a  discussion  is  rarely 
necessary  if  the  steady  beats  and  the  silent  beats  are  heeded.  This 
method  has  little  relation  to  the  older  manner  of  reading  by  scan- 
sion, though  many  readers  confuse  the  silent  beat  with  scansion. 
The  well- written  poem  takes  account  of  both  meaning  and  rhythm. 

In  Sara  Teasdale's  poem  called  Barter,  a  decided  emphasis  is 
evident  on  the  words  "all"  and  "have"  in  the  last  line  if  one  fol- 
lows the  steady  beats.  It  is  conceivable,  however,  to  stress  the 
words  "you"  or  "been"  unless  the  strong  beat  emphasis  is  used. 

Barter  ' 

/      /         /   / 

Spend  all  you  have  for  loveliness,     (/) 

/  III 

Buy  it  and  never  count  the  cost;     (/) 

/  III 

For  one  white  singing  hour  of  peace,     (/) 

/  /  /  / 

Count  many  a  year  of  strife  well  lost,     (/) 

/  /  /     / 

And  for  a  breath  of  ecstasy     (/) 

/  /  /  / 

Give  all  you  have  been  or  could  be!     (/) 

In  the  first  line  of  John  Masefield's  Sea  Fever  the  word  "must" 
has  the  meaningful  stress,  as 

/  /  /       /  /        /  / 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the  lonely  sea  and  the  sky.     (/) 

It  is  sometimes  read  with  the  strong  beat  delayed  until  the  word 
"down"  is  spoken.     This  effect  seems  too  theatrical  and  comes  too 

1  "Barter,"  stanza  three,  taken  from  the  collection,  Silver  Pennies,  Macmillan  Co. 
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near  to  that  monotonous  cadence  called  ministerial  melody  which 
keeps  a  steady  emphasis  and  tempo  regardless  of  mood  or  meaning. 
In  the  use  of  poetry  for  speech  purposes,  this  danger  of  monot- 
onous cadence  is  avoided  when  pupils  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  poem  and  express  the  mood.  The  poem  may  be  lilting,  gay. 
fanciful,  sad,  mysterious,  or  humorous  and  in  response  to  the 
changing  emotional  tones,  the  tempo  may  be  slow  or  fast.  Since 
musical  rhythm  does  not  always  coincide  with  speaking  rhythm,  it 
is  best  to  choose  poems  for  speaking  that  are  not  associated  in  the 
child's  mind  with  a  song. 

For  the  younger  children  the  teacher  may  begin  by  speaking 
merry  poems  and  inviting  the  pupils  to  make  a  movement  to  the 
rhythm.  Accept  any  movement  which  does  not  interfere  with  the 
rhythm  or  emotional  tone  of  the  poem.  For  instance,  pounding  on 
the  desk  may  well  express  a  poem  about  the  drum,  but  does  not 
convey  the  proper  mood  for  a  poem  about  the  gentle  wind.  Chil- 
dren often  tap,  clap  softly,  step,  wave  hands,  nod  heads,  pat  the 
knee,  or  skip  to  the  rhythm.  Often  a  few  children  engage  in  the 
movements  while  the  others  speak  the  verses.  The  pace  of  speak- 
ing must  always  be  slow  enough  to  avoid  slovenly  speech.  In 
stepping  or  clapping  while  reciting  the  Mother  Goose  rhyme,  Ding 
Dong  Bell,  the  children  discover  the  silent  beat.  To  form  the 
habit  of  making  such  discoveries  is  the  key  to  observing  correct 
rhythm  and  to  the  avoidance  of  poor  reading  of  poetry  later.  The 
silent  beat  is  indicated  thus  (/)  : 

/     /        / 
Ding,  dong,  bell     (/) 

/  /  / 

Pussy's  in  the  well     (/) 

/       /  / 

Who  put  her  in   (/),etc. 

From  these  simple  jingles  and  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  it  is  well 
to  pass  on  to  story  poems  where  children  may  suit  the  action  to 
the  words.  In  such  dramatization,  however,  stepping,  speaking, 
bowing,  or  any  movement  must  keep  the  rhythm  and  preserve  the 
mood.  From  these  simple  beginnings  in  using  speech  as  a  beauti- 
ful means  of  expressing  one's  movements,  the  child  learns  to 
express  the  rhythm  with  flexibility  of  tone,  with  adequate  pre- 
cision, with  elasticity,  and  front  utterance.  He  also  learns  that  all 
of  these  outward  expressions  must  be  the  result  of  genuineness  and 
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sincerity  of  understanding  and  of  meaning.  Because  of  the 
crowded  schoolrooms  of  to-day,  it  is  often  necessary  to  do  much 
of  this  work  in  concert  recitation.  The  end  to  be  reached,  how- 
ever, is  the  improvement  of  the  individual  child.  A  teacher  can 
often  hear  better,  and  help  more  quickly  if  she  listens  when  pupils 
recite  in  small  groups — in  groups  of  boys  or  girls  or  by  rows.  In 
special  cases,  she  must  listen  to  the  individual  child  in  order  to 
diagnose  and  to  suggest  special  remedies.  In  no  case  is  the  beauty, 
the  idea,  or  the  melody  of  the  poem  to  be  destroyed  by  using  it  for 
discovering  or  drilling  on  speech  needs.  Such  drills  should  come 
at  some  period  other  than  the  poetry  hour.  In  many  cases,  the 
child  realizes  the  need  of  drill  because  of  the  fact  that  his  faulty 
mode  of  speaking  detracted  from  the  beauty  or  meaning  of  the 
poem  attempted  during  this  poetry  period.  Social  approval  for 
good  speech  soon  develops  if  attention  to  its  necessity  is  stressed  in 
the  poetry  class.  The  amount  and  kind  of  transfer  of  desirable 
elements  of  speech  in  poetry  work  to  desirable  speech  in  conver- 
sation and  in  informal  talk  are  unknown.  Research  is  needed  here, 
for  we  know  too  little  concerning  the  possibilities  of  such  a  trans- 
fer. The  time  spent  in  the  classroom,  however,  seems  well  spent 
for  the  joy  of  the  hour  and  for  the  chance  that  transfer  may  take 
place  in  even  one  instance. 

For  the  older  children  the  use  of  poetry  for  speech  purposes 
follows  along  the  lines  indicated,  but  with  material  suited  to  the 
maturity  of  the  pupils.  Older  pupils  can  make  rhythmic  move- 
ments to  whole  phrases  as  well  as  to  individual  beats  and  can  dis- 
cover for  themselves  the  emotional  tone  required  from  the  meaning 
expressed.  The  speaking  of  poetry  by  phrases  requires  attention 
to  breath  control.  Good  breath  control  means  resonance  and  a  sup- 
ported tone.  The  nasal  tones  in  the  voices  of  many  American 
children  will  improve  under  the  better  speech  requirements  for 
spoken  verse.  Good  vowels  made  with  a  pure  tone  and  properly 
placed  are  essential  to  make  the  lines  of  poetry  sound  like  spoken 
music.  Prose  as  well  as  poetry  may  be  utilized  by  older  children. 
Antiphonal  speaking  and  the  organization  of  the  verse-speaking 
choirs  as  developed  in  English  schools  are  suggestive  methods  for 
improving  the  speech  of  the  older  child.  The  child  who  joins  the 
verse-speaking  choir  in  school  should  strive  for  beauty  of  tone,  for 
distinctness  of  utterance,  and  for  good  vowel  quality  just  as  the 
child  should  who  joins  the  school  glee  club.     Many  teachers  and 
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children  in  the  American  public  schools  need  only  to  have  their 
imaginations  stirred  in  the  matter  of  language.  Perhaps  poetry 
will  be  the  touchstone,  for  surely  good  speech  demands  more  than 
intellectual  knowledge  of  speech  sounds.  Speech  is  connected  with 
art,  not  with  the  multiplication  tables.  When  the  imagination  is 
unawakened,  speech  is  too  often  precise  but  laboured,  correct 
but  pedantic,  balanced  but  lifeless. 

The  following  examples  show  the  type  of  materials  used  in  the 
phrasing  method  suggested  for  older  pupils  : 

From  the  Twenty-third  Psalm 


A.  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want. 


B.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures 

C.  He  restoreth  my  soul,  etc. 

From  Longfellow's   The   Courtship  of  Miles  Standish'- 
Suddenly  breaking  the  silence,  the  diligent  scribe  interrupting 


Spake,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  Miles  Standish  the  captain  of  Plymouth 
From  Psalm  i9. 


The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God : 
And  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handiwork. 


In  phrase  work,  the  strong  and  weak  beats  appear,  but  the  phrase 
is  the  unit  for  breath  control.  Thus  we  might  indicate  both  phras- 
ing and  beats  in  the  above: 

7  7         7         7 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God 

7  7  7      T 

And  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork. 

The  pupil  in  the  upper  grades  will  enjoy  the  reading  of  narra- 
tive poetry.  He  may  learn  the  differences  between  intonation  and 
inflection  required  for  this  type  of  reading  and  that  used  for  the 
lyric  poems.  There  is  a  conversational,  almost  confidential,  style 
that  may  be  effectively  used  in  the  narrative  poem.  The  rhythm 
is  present,  but  should  not  be  so  marked  as  in  lyric  poems.  The 
Pied  Piper  by  Browning  is  a  good  example  of  the  narrative  poem, 
while  Longfellow's  Hiawatha  is  a  combination  of  narrative  and 
lyrical  qualities.  Pupils  who  recognize  these  differences  and  are 
able  to  show  them  to  others  will  know  the  difference  between  dull 
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and  monotonous  speech  and  interesting  and  colorful  speech.  They 
will  hear  the  music  in  lyrics,  but  they  will  hesitate  to  use  the  lyric 
form  in  the  wrong  situation  as  this  often  tends  toward  a  ludicrous 
speech. 

The  "line-a-child"  method  is  described  by  Miss  Marjorie  Gullan 
in  Spoken  Poetry  in  the  Schools.  It  may  be  used  as  an  aid  to 
good  speech  in  our  American  schools  both  for  younger  or  older 
pupils.  Choose  poetry  in  which  each  line  represents  a  unit  of 
thought.  Read  it  to  the  pupils  as  a  whole  first  and  discuss  its 
meaning.  One  row  or  one  group  or  a  committee  may  then  be- 
come responsible  for  the  most  perfect  rendering  of  one  line.  The 
teacher  assists  by  hearing  individuals  and  by  helping  toward  dis- 
tinct front  utterance,  proper  pronunciation,  clear  articulation,  and 
pure  vowels.  Try-outs  may  be  held  and  a  vote  taken  by  the  group 
in  order  to  choose  the  pupil  who  best  exemplifies  a  good  line. 
When  the  best  speaker  for  each  line  is  chosen  by  each  group  the 
selected  pupils  stand  in  front  of  the  room  and  give  the  lines  in 
consecutive  order.  The  object  in  this  method  is  to  have  a  single 
line  spoken  as  well  as  possible  by  each  child.  Much  teaching  and 
assistance  needs  to  be  given  before  practice  starts  in  order  to  avoid 
forming  the  wrong  habits.  For  instance,  the  lines  may  be  whis- 
pered in  order  to  insure  a  light,  flexible  tone.  Whenever  the  tones 
become  throaty,  pupils  should  use  the  whisper  as  a  self -corrective 
measure.  In  Scotland  this  method  is  spoken  of  as  "lipping"  the 
line.  The  danger  of  each  child  using  the  same  intonation  as  the 
preceding  child,  may  be  avoided  if  the  meaning  is  perfectly  clear 
before  the  child  begins  his  individual  practice.  The  meanings  and 
some  of  the  techniques,  such  as  the  whispering  device  may  be 
developed  with  the  class  as  a  whole.  After  this  has  been  done, 
however,  most  of  the  work  becomes  individualized.  Some  poems 
lend  themselves  to  two  lines  to  a  child  as  the  one  called  The 
Months.    For  example: 

/       /      / 

January  brings  the  snow, 

/      /        /      / 

Makes  our  feet  and  fingers  glow. 

/         /  / 

February  brings  the  rain, 

/       /      /      / 

Thaws  the  frozen  lake  again. 
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Since  the  most  important  result  expected  from  the  line-a-child 
studies  is  good  speech,  it  is  unwise  to  do  much  dramatization.  It 
is  better  to  center  all  the  work  on  the  speech  problems. 

The  rhyme  words  in  jingles  may  be  used  to  call  attention  to  cer- 
tain sounds.  No  poem  of  great  beauty  should  be  used  thus,  but 
a  merry  jingle  already  enjoyed  by  the  pupils  will  not  suffer  by  this 
treatment.  This  work  helps  pupils  to  become  ear-conscious  in 
speech  and  helps  them  in  hearing  sounds  to  which  their  ears  have 
previously  been  deaf.  The  jingle  serves  as  a  delightful  drill  exer- 
cise and  is  more  likely  to  be  used  for  individual  practice  than  a  list 
of  drill  exercises.  These  jingles  may  be  used  in  the  lower  or  upper 
grades. 

For  /:  Mother  Goose 

Old  King  Cole  was  a  merry  old  soul. 

For  s:  R.  L.  Stevenson's  "The  Wind,"  etc. 
I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high,  etc. 

For  a  pure  ou:  Mother  Goose. 

The  king  was  in  the  countinghouse  counting  out  his  money. 

For  p:  Mother  Goose 

Peter,  Peter,  pumpkin  eater,  etc. 

Oral  Reading  as  an  Aid  to  Good  Speech 

Scientific  investigations  in  the  field  of  oral  reading  recommend 
the  preservation  of  a  balance  between  the  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  silent  and  oral  reading  in  the  elementary  schools.  Teachers  are 
more  sure  of  the  values  and  the  importance  of  various  types  of 
reading  to-day  than  they  could  possibly  have  been  in  a  past  when 
reading  orally  for  elocutionary  purposes  to  an  uninterested  audi- 
ence was  an  accepted  procedure.  Experts  in  the  field  of  reading  in 
the  United  States  agree  that  "pupils  should  read  aloud  only  when 
they  have  a  strong  motive  for  doing  so  and  a  real  audience  situa- 
tion." [97] 

Dr.  William  S.  Gray  and  Dr.  Laura  Zirbes  have  given  examples 
of  appropriate  motives  for  reading  aloud  to  a  group : 

.  .  .  to  bring  some  definite  part  of  a  selection  to  the  attention  of  a  group; 
to  give  emphasis  to  a  particular  interpretation;  to  share  a  selection  of 
which  there  is  only  one  copy;  to  entertain  others  with  a  well-prepared 
reading  of  a  selection ;  to  make  some  significant  announcement  or  to  convey 
interesting  items  of  information  contained  in  bulletins,  notices,   records  of 
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proceedings,  invitations,  requests  for  aid,  letters  from  a  friend;  to  convince 
others  on  some  point  of  contention;  to  secure  appreciation  of  the  rhythmic 
or  poetic  value  of  a  selection.  Only  in  vital  situations  of  this  type  should 
oral  reading  be  permitted  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.   [98] 

These  authors,  realizing  that  the  strong  motive  of  a  real  audi- 
ence situation  does  not  necessarily  insure  the  refinement  of  oral 
reading  habits,  have  listed  definite  standards  and  suggested  definite 
periods  for  practice  in  order  to  attain  them. 

A  list  of  definite  standards  that  should  be  considered  when  read- 
ing to  an  audience  follows : 

To  know  before  reading  aloud  just  what  the  reading  of  the  selection 

should  contribute  to  the  audience. 
To  read  so  that  the  audience  understands  clearly  the  important  points 

of  informational  material. 
To  read  so  that  the  audience  sees  and  appreciates  the  pictures  that  are 

described  or  suggested. 
To  read  so  that  the  audience  appreciates  the  humor,  sadness,  joy,  or 

other  mood  expressed  by  the  author. 
To  live  the  part  of  each  character  while  reading. 
To  read  poetry  so  that  the  audience  appreciates  its  rhythm,  its  pictures, 

its  beauty  of  diction,  or  other  important  qualities. 
To  read  with  a  natural,  pleasing,  well-modulated  voice. 
To  read  just  loud  enough  so  that  everyone  may  hear  easily. 
To  read  clearly  and  distinctly. 
To  assume  a  natural,  easy  position  while  reading.  [99] 

The  acceptance  of  such  motives  and  standards  seems  necessary 
in  considering  specific  speech  values,  in  order  to  avoid  that  older 
method  of  teaching  good  speech  which  resulted  in  a  lack  of  gen- 
uineness and  spontaneity  both  in  speech  and  in  oral  reading.  The 
suggestions  given  by  these  and  other  reading  investigators  for  ac- 
tually improving  enunciation,  pronunciation,  tone  quality,  reso- 
nance, and  guttural  sounds  seem  meagre,  and  incomplete.  What  are 
some  more  "definite  steps"  than  those  suggested  above  ?  It  is  true 
that  more  specific  work  along  such  speech  improvement  lines  may 
be  given  in  a  period  devoted  more  especially  to  language,  since  it 
is  the  language  side  to  which  speech  calls  attention.  In  connection 
with  primary  reading  these  same  authors  say : 

One  of  the  most  frequent  errors  in  oral  reading  is  due  to  inaccuracies  in 
enunciation  and  pronunciation.  Many  children  enter  the  kindergarten  or 
first  grade  who  have  not  learned  to  speak  distinctly  and  who  mispronounce 
wholly  or  in  part  many  words  in  common  usage.  These  errors  should  be 
attacked  at  once  and  persistent  effort  should  be  made  to  correct  them.  One 
of  the  most  effective  devices  is  imitation.    Teachers  should  strive  constantly 
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to  present  good  models  of  clear  enunciation  and  accurate  pronunciation. 
When  an  error  is  noted,  the  child  should  be  asked  to  repeat  the  word  after 
the  teacher  has  pronounced  it  accurately  for  him.  Not  infrequently,  it  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  parents  in  correcting  certain  errors 
that  persist.  If  a  child  who  uses  "baby  talk"  is  very  shy,  nothing  should 
be  done  at  first  by  the  teacher.  The  group  usually  causes  the  child  to 
modify  his  speech  habits.  If  undesirable  habits  persist,  the  teacher  should 
take  definite  steps  to  encourage  accurate  pronunciation  and  clear  enuncia- 
tion. The  most  effective  plan  to  follow  in  this  connection  is  the  presentation 
of  good  models,  imitation,  and  praise  for  improvement,   [ioo] 

These  recommendations  may  be  supplemented  by  the  following 
suggestions  for  improving  not  only  enunciation  and  pronuncia- 
tion, but  many  other  speech  faults  which  too  often  persist  through 
life  because  the  teacher  in  the  primary  grades  was  tone-deaf  to 
speech,  or  hearing  faults  knew  no  remedy,  or  else  placed  too  much 
dependence  on  imitation. 

Aids  to  Better  Speech  for  Teacher  and  Pupils 

1.  The  teacher  of  oral  reading  needs  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
international  phonetic  symbols  as  a  means  of  hearing  and  correct- 
ing English  speech,  in  order  to  lead  her  pupils  to  at  least  approxi- 
mate the  speech  commonly  used  by  cultured  speakers  in  America. 

2.  The  teacher  of  oral  reading  needs  to  know  certain  physio- 
logical bases  for  the  formation  of  correct  sounds.  This  knowl- 
edge is  made  more  practical  for  pupils  by  the  use  of  photographs 
showing  the  position  of  the  lips,  tongue,  teeth,. vocal  cords,  back 
palate,  and  the  posture  of  the  speaker  during  normal  correct 
speech.  Such  information  may  be  further  clarified  through  the 
use  of  the  hand  mirror  by  both  teacher  and  pupils  to  show  correct 
position  of  the  above  speech  agents. 

3.  The  teacher  of  oral  reading  needs  to  become  ear-conscious 
of  incorrect  and  troublesome  sounds  based  on  a  survey  of  the 
speech  of  her  community.  These  sounds  may  be  eradicated  in 
the  oral  reading  of  her  pupils  if  not  in  their  daily  speech.  A  few 
illustrations  of  such  errors  follow : 

English  w  becomes  German  v 

English  ir  becomes  lower  east  side  New  York  City  oi 

English  th  becomes  German  d 

English  ou  becomes  Southern  United  States  aou 

English  ing  becomes  Jewish  or  Italian  ink 

English  j  becomes  Norwegian  y. 
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Since  imitation  is  of  little  effect  until  the  child  hears  differences 
in  sound,  improvement  of  faulty  sounds  heard  in  oral  reading  must 
be  based  on  conscious  attention  to  correct  forms,  with  attention 
called  to  listening  for  the  sounds  as  they  recur  in  prose  or  poetry. 

4.  If  the  teacher  of  oral  reading  uses  phonics  as  an  aid  to  reading 
she  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  greater  service  which  phonics  may  be 
to  better  speech.  [Miss  Annie  Moore  believes  that  this  important 
phase  of  phonic  work  receives  very  little  attention  in  American 
schools  either  in  theory  or  practice.     She  says  : 

The  great  service  of  proper  exercises  in  developing  pleasing  tone,  proper 
breath  control,  clear,  clean-cut  enunciation,  and  correct  pronunciation  is 
almost  completely  lost  sight  of  in  the  constant  agitation  regarding  phonics 
as  a  means  of  teaching  reading.  There  is  much  to  be  learned  which  would 
benefit  normal  children  from  a  study  of  correctional  work  in  speech  defects. 
It  should  be  the  aim  of  teachers  of  normal  children  to  eradicate  by  proper 
exercises  those  defects  which  are  due  to  easily  controlled  causes.   [101] 

5.  In  using  oral  reading  as  an  aid  to  better  speech,  the  intellec- 
tual side  involved  in  thinking  or  in  getting  and  giving  the  thought 
must  be  the  most  important  consideration. 

6.  In  getting  the  thought  of  a  selection,  however,  the  predomi- 
nant element  in  the  meaning  may  be  feeling.  This  feeling  needs 
to  be  the  outcome  of  clear  thinking  and  not  the  result  of  an  arti- 
ficial acceptance  of  another's  thought.  There  is  an  emotional  con- 
tent in  good  literature  which  can  only  be  expressed  adequately  by 
oral  means.  There  may  be  occasions,  then,  when  a  child  needs 
to  read  such  literary  passages  orally,  even  when  no  audience  of  any 
kind  is  present.  These  times  may  be  few  in  number,  but  to 
justify  oral  reading  only  when  one  has  a  real  audience  situation  is 
to  lose  sight  of  the  individual  and  to  fail  to  prepare  a  child  for 
the  possible  joy  of  oral  reading  for  art  or  beauty's  sake.  That 
people  no  longer  do  this  type  of  reading  is  a  fault  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  not  of  the  experience  itself.  Demosthenes  of  an 
older  age  and  Walter  Hampden  of  a  new  era  thus  read  and  talked 
alone.  Would  it  not  be  worth  much  to  a  child  to  catch  the  music 
for  himself  of  such  lines  from  Tennyson  as: 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story : 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 

Blow,  bugle !  Answer  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  discuss  the  work  of  speech 
correction  in  such  cases  as  that  of  foreign  accent,  lisping,  stutter- 
ing, etc.  This  work  can  best  be  done  by  teachers  especially  trained 
for  it  and  in  clinics  planned  for  the  purpose.  Therefore,  only  such 
phases  of  speech  instruction  as  can  be  given  in  the  ordinary  class- 
room are  discussed.  Many  examples  of  speech  improvement  of 
this  type  may  be  used  in  American  schools.  The  wide-awake 
teacher  finds  opportunities  for  improving  speech  in  such  class 
organizations  as  The  Reading  Club,  The  Story  Hour,  The  Poetry 
Club,  or,  as  in  England,  The  Society  for  Reading  and  Speaking 
Verse.  The  following  examples  from  American  schools  are  sug- 
gestive. 

Examples  Taken  from  Schoolroom  Practice  in  Good  Speech 

Interesting  a  Seventh  Grade  in  Speech  Improvement 

By  Marguerite  Tait,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

I  have  begun  an  experiment  in  interesting  a  seventh  grade  class  in  speech 
improvement  and  the  acceptance  of  Standard  English  as  an  objective. 

The  common  speech  defects  of  stammering,  stuttering,  lisping,  and  foreign 
accent  do  not  occur  within  my  group.  The  problem  is  rather  that  of  making 
them  ear-conscious  of  what  is  meant  by  cultured  speech,  of  showing  them 
the  advantages  of  the  habit  of  this  speech,  of  showing  them  wherein  they 
fall  short  (diagnosis  of  their  individual  defects)  of  suggesting  remedial 
measures,  and  of  providing  interesting  and  live  situations  in  which  they  may 
practice  this  speech  with  satisfaction.  Because  there  is  no  place  in  my 
course  of  study  or  special  time  in  my  daily  program  for  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  put  it  in  as  part  of  the  English  work  when  and  where  the  opportunity 
presents  itself. 

A  portion  of  the  English  work  for  the  month  of  December  was  the 
reading  of  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol.  I  determined  to  let  it  serve  for  the 
introduction  of  my  problem  on  speech.  The  oral  reading  was  a  situation  in 
which  the  correct  use  of  voice,  distinct  speech,  and  the  ability  to  think 
and  feel  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  story  might  add  immeasurably  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  audience.  Before  the  reading  began  I  asked  for  an  im- 
promptu discussion  as  to  the  occasions  in  life  when  good  speech  was  needed. 
Briefly,  their  answers  showed  that  they  had  at  least  a  partial  understanding 
of  the  power  of  good  speech  in  business,  social,  civic,  and  political  life. 
The  lawyer,  the  preacher,  the  actor,  the  teacher,  the  salesman,  the  broad- 
caster, the  clubman,  the  politician  were  each  in  turn  mentioned.  The  need 
for  clear  speech  in  dictating  business  letters,  in  telephoning  and  broadcasting 
was  discussed.  My  next  question  was — "But  what  do  you  mean  by  good 
speech  ?"  There  was  no  hesitancy.  Everywhere  there  was  willingness  to 
define  it  and  general  satisfaction  was  evinced  when  someone  announced 
"grammatical  correctness."     When  I  made  it  known  that  I  felt  this  to  be 
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but  a  partial  answer,  they  tried  again.  This  time  the  contribution  was, 
"command  of  a  good  vocabulary."  "Clear  speaking,"  "expression"  and 
"pronunciation"  were  further  offerings,  and  the  combination  of  this  variety 
of  viewpoints  we  put  on  the  blackboard  as  a  further  means  of  clarifying 
our  standards  of  speech.  Good  speech  depends  upon  grammatical  correct- 
ness, command  of  a  good  vocabulary,  clear  enunciation,  correct  pronuncia- 
tion, and  expression.  Our  reading  work  concerned  itself  with  the  last  three, 
and  I  could  not  feel  that  the  wedge  in  my  problem  of  good  speech  was 
truly  entered  until  there  was  a  common  basis  of  understanding  that  correct 
pronunciation  was  not  local  pronunciation  nor  was  it  local  interpretation  of 
the  dictionary  pronunciation,  but  rather  that  recognized  in  every  part  of 
the  English-speaking  world  as  Standard  English.  The  conversion  to  this 
viewpoint  of  necessity  cannot  be  an  immediate  affair.  It  takes  a  courageous 
spirit  to  face  the  social  stigma  attached  to  one  who  varies  from  the 
accepted  standards  of  the  child  world.  It  requires  a  huge  premium  of 
satisfaction  to  compensate  for  the  annoyance  necessary  to  the  complete 
reorganization  of  speech  habits.  Fortunately  for  my  task  I  have  a  small 
nucleus  of  two  pupils,  one  whose  home  training  has  been  strong  enough 
to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  the  illiterate  pronunciation  of  his  companions, 
the  other  educated  abroad  in  French,  Swiss  and  English  convent  schools, 
and  with  us  but  a  year,  yet  already  casting  off  the  cultured  form  of  her 
speech,  deliberately,  because  it  makes  her  conspicuous.  To  a  degree  I 
think  I  have  delayed  the  process  of  deterioration  through  emphasizing  the 
pleasure  that  beautiful  speech  is  to  listeners,  and  what  an  advantage  she 
has  in  the  unselfconscious  and  automatic  command  of  it.  And  so  with 
this  nucleus  I  hope  to  be  able  to  instil  an  appreciation  for  an  ear-conscious- 
ness of  good  speech. 

The  class  was  already  aware  of  examples  of  the  variations  from  the  pro- 
nunciation of  cultured  speech  common  among  themselves.  They  knew  that 
the  a  they  used  in  ask,  glass,  last,  etc.  was  flat  in  its  pronunciation,  but 
they  said  they  felt  silly  when  broadening  the  tone,  and  were  likely  to  make 
it  too  broad.  Of  course,  the  answer  to  this  was  that  any  change  requires 
courage  and  the  strength  of  one's  convictions ;  that  practice  makes  perfect. 
I  suggested  that  as  an  initial  step  in  the  campaign  it  might  be  well  to 
choose  one  word  of  frequent  usage  as  ask,  last,  or  fast  and  concentrating  on 
it,  practice  it  by  itself  and  in  speech  until  it  came  naturally.  Confidence  in 
regard  to  one  word  would  lead  to  further  adventures,  I  was  sure. 

They  inquired  about  the  value  of  o  in  such  words  as  dog,  cloth,  god, 
etc.  I  felt  that  interest  had  been  awakened,  and  that  now  I  might  begin 
the  reading.  For  fear,  however,  they  might  lose  their  sense  of  values,  I 
suggested  that  the  purpose  of  speech  or  reading  was  to  convey  thought  and 
emotion,  and  that  pronunciation,  enunciation  and  expression  were  but  step- 
ping stones  toward  this  larger  objective. 

We  began  the  reading  of  the  Christmas  Carol  with  the  understanding 
that  at  the  end  of  each  person's  contribution  the  most  glaring  defects  would 
be  mentioned  that  he  might  know  where  to  focus  his  attention  for  speech 
improvement.  The  criticisms  were  to  be  offered  by  both  pupils  and  teacher, 
and  were  to  be  as  constructive  as  possible. 
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The  severest  criticism  came  in  the  matter  of  enunciation.  Final  conso- 
nant combinations  were  not  distinct.  Final  sounds  of  t,  d,  ng,  were  fre- 
quently missing  or  not  pronounced  correctly.  Jist  was  used  for  just.  The 
Italian  a  was  but  occasionally  even  attempted.  One  child  in  offering  a 
constructive  criticism  to  a  boy  whose  enunciation  was  very  poor,  said,  "I 
think  that  if  Victor  would  talk  more  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  it  would 
help".  Utterly  amazed  at  these  words  of  wisdom,  I  asked  how  she  had 
discovered  this  fact.  She  answered  that  Daddy  was  deaf  and  that  Mother 
always  said  to  talk  to  him  that  way  and  he  could  understand  more  easily. 
Needless  to  say  this  contribution  more  than  compensated  for  the  many 
trivial  criticisms  I  had  to  curb  so  constantly,  and  at  the  same  time  it  opened 
up  a  topic  of  discussion  that  I  was  anxious  to  arrive  at,  that  is,  the  voice 
mechanism.  I  asked  the  children  to  bring  small  mirrors  with  them  for 
our  next  lesson  so  that  we  might  see  how  our  voices  worked.  I  felt  that 
if  they  were  to  use  corrective  exercises  intelligently,  a  knowledge  of  the 
vocal  organs  and  how  they  worked  was  essential. 

Armed  with  small  mirrors  we  began  our  lesson  on  voice  mechanism. 
I  soon  found  that  as  far  as  the  vocal  organs  were  concerned  they  had  ,a 
very  good  general  knowledge.  Compton's  and  the  Book  of  Knowledge 
and  their  natural  observation  had  been  used  to  advantage.  The  part  played 
by  the  lips,  teeth,  tongue  and  palate  were  partially  understood.  That  the 
vocal  cords  helped  in  sound  production  they  also  knew.  They  were  less 
familiar  with  the  terms  of  soft  palate,  uvula  and  resonance  chambers.  Our 
discussion  therefore  first  centered  about  these,  and  when,  with  the  aid  of 
diagrammatic  drawings  and  our  mirrors,  these  were  made  clear  we  moved 
on  to  the  actual  practice  of  speech  sounds.  With  our  mirrors  before  us 
we  made  the  voiced  and  unvoiced  sounds.  F,  v,  t,  d,  p,  b,  th,  k,  g,  j,  h,  w, 
s,  m,  n,  and  ng  were  all  experimented  with,  and  the  vocal  parts  that  aided 
in  the  production  of  each  were  named  and  their  varying  positions  discussed. 
The  vibration  felt  in  the  voiced  sounds  led  to  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  vocal  cords,  and  so  ended  this  lesson. 

Undoubtedly  the  question  arises  as  to  how  much  of  this  carried  over 
into  the  actual  reading  work.  The  answer  is,  at  first,  very  little.  I  had  to 
discover  things  to  admire,  to  occasionally  interrupt  and  show  them  the  oppor- 
tunities for  cultured  speech  vowel  tones,  to  encourage  the  adventurous 
spirits  in  a  way  that  would  induce  others  to  join  the  ranks,  and  with  it 
all,  try  to  keep  up  the  zest  of  colorful  reading.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  forward 
movement;  the  increasing  frequency  with  which  the  more  lovely  vowel 
tones  are  present,  the  greater  sensitivity  of  the  group  to  correct  and  incor- 
rect pronunciation,  their  eagerness  to  read,  and  their  little  confessions  of 
their  experiments  away  from  school,  (in  reading  to  a  younger  sister  or  in 
conversation)   each  suggests  that  the  wedge  is  entered. 

This  is  the  record  of  what  I  have  thus  far  accomplished.  The  rest  of 
the  paper  concerns  itself  with  what  I  plan  and  hope  to  do. 

I  left  the  consonants  /  and  r  to  a  later  period  deliberately  for  they  will 
need  special  drill  for  forward  position.  The  vowels  too  will  need  particular 
care  to  correct  local  interpretation  of  dictionary  markings  and  start  the 
corrective  drills  in  the  right  direction.    Exaggerated  use  of  the  lips  will  aid 
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in  their  flexibility.  Forward  placing  of  the  tone  will  be  another  of  our 
objectives. 

With  this  accomplished  I  feel  the  group  will  then  be  ready  for  the 
remedial  measures  for  their  individual  speech  deficiencies.  It  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  divide  the  class  into  homogeneous  groups  in  accordance 
with  their  most  obvious  speech  needs  and  assign  the  necessary  drill  exer- 
cises. Because  of  my  own  lack  of  experience  in  this  particular  type  of 
work,  I  plan  to  use  the  exercises  suggested  in  Birmingham  and  Krapp's 
First  Lessons  in  Speech  Improvement,  (Scribner).  Further  practice  in  a 
less  mechanical  manner  may  be  had  from  the  readings  suggested  in  Adelaide 
Patterson's  How  to  Speak,  (Little,  Brown  &  Company). 

These  drill  periods  I  expect  to  have  at  the  beginning  of  each  oral  English 
lesson,  short  periods  of  not  more  than  ten  minutes.  As  each  new  speech 
habit  is  formed,  other  needs  will  be  diagnosed  and  remedies  suggested. 
The  only  check  I  may  have  on  accomplishment  is  the  purely  subjective  one 
as  to  how  much  I  discover  this  speech  improvement  carrying  over  into  all 
oral  work.  That  it  will  take  much  time  and  constant  drill  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  if  it  results  in  a  greater  consciousness  of  cultured  speech,  the 
time  and  effort  will  have  been  well  spent. 

Another  thought  that  I  have  in  mind  is,  that  could  the  right  kind  of  play 
be  found  on  the  New  York  stage  within  the  scope  of  children's  interests 
and  at  the  same  time  illustrative  of  Standard  English,  such  an  experience 
would  clarify  the  pupil's  standards  of  speech,  and  be  most  worthwhile  as 
a  class  activity.  I  believe  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  increased  activity  in 
speech  improvement. 

A  problem  of  no  small  importance  in  connection  with  this  speech  improve- 
ment work  is  the  provision  of  live  and  interesting  situations  in  which  the 
children  may  practice  with  satisfaction  their  newly  acquired  skills. 

Certainly  the  desire  for  communication  is  a  native  interest  for  all  normal 
children.  They  are  never  at  a  loss  for  something  to  talk  about  to  each 
other.  But  with  what  voices !  Loud,  raucous,  competitively  shrill !  Here 
is  a  real  situation  that  needs  guidance,  an  opportunity  to  do  conversational 
training  through  group  work.  A  host  or  hostess  for  each  group,  and  a 
combination  of  the  timid  and  gracious  pupils,  of  the  forward  careless 
speakers  and  the  able  well-poised,  (after  the  principles  of  good  conversation 
were  made  clear)  might  prove  an  experience  of  inestimable  value.  The 
interchange  of  anecdotes  and  personal  experiences  with  a  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  other  members  of  the  group  might  lead  to  a  consideration  for 
others  on  less  formal  occasions.  My  experience  is  that  children  enjoy  a 
touch  of  formality,  learning  how  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way, 
in  a  social  situation. 

Speech  in  the  Fourth  Grade — How  to  Set  Up  Some  Simple  Standards 

of  Correct  Speech  and  How  to  Interest  the  Pupils 

in  Attaining  Them 

By  Katherine  Litccy,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

During  the  winter  term,  some  work  in  improving  speech  had  been  done 
in  this  fourth  grade  in  connection  with  oral  reading.     We  had  emphasized 
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the  necessity  of  reading  and*  speaking  in  a  clear,  pleasant  tone ;  of  speaking 
"not  too  fast  and  not  drawling"  as  one  child  expressed  it;  of  "using  enough 
expression  so  that  people  know  what  you  mean"  as  another  thought.  Some 
of  the  more  obvious  mispronunciations,  such  as  nut'n,  jist,  tword,  instid,  git, 
supprise,  had  been  eliminated;  a  little  drill  on  the  ed  and  ing  verb  endings 
had  been  given ;  and  some  work  on  consonants  had  been  done  in  connection 
with  the  spelling  work.  But  several  pupils  still  mumbled  more  or  less ; 
a  little  newcomer  from  Pittsburgh  spoke  in  a  funny  flat  voice ;  and  our 
music  supervisor  complained  of  lack  of  final  consonants  in  words  like  told, 
nest,  etc.  So  one  day  we  had  a  speech  conference.  I  asked  the  children  if 
they  thought  it  courteous  to  ask  questions  or  make  remarks  so  indistinct 
that  no  one  could  hear  them.  After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  it 
was  quite  fair  not  to  answer  a  question  not  asked  plainly  the  first  time. 
This  worked  well,  for  not  answering  a  question  seems  about  as  annoying 
a  thing  as  I  can  do  to  my  youngsters.  We  also  decided  that  any  answer 
or  remark  not  plainly  audible  to  at  least  half  the  class  should  receive 
no  credit  or  attention.  "I  don't  know  what  John  said,"  or  "I  can't  even 
tell  what  Mary  is  talking  about,"  was  a  common  remark  for  several  days, 
but  a  decided  improvement  has  been  shown  by  three  or  four  of  the  habitual 
mumblers. 

In  order  to  find  out  what  things  helped  make  clear  and  distinct  voices, 
we  spent  one  period  listening  to  the  four  best  readers  chosen  by  the  class 
and  two  poor  volunteer  readers.  It  was  decided  that  opening  one's  mouth 
properly  and  moving  the  lips  made  a  great  deal  of  difference.  I  tried  to 
show  them  how  to  make  the  tongue  and  teeth  help,  and  how  to  speak  in 
the  front  of  one's  mouth.  I  used  a  few  of  the  exercises  suggested  by 
Barrows  and  Cordts  and  I  plan  to  supplement  this  later  with  many  drills 
from  that  book  and  from  Birmingham  and  Krapp's  book.  Some  special 
drill  on  troublesome  consonants,  especially  t,  d,  and  p,  has  been  given  to  my 
three  poor  spellers.  A  few  minutes  of  our  regular  music  period  have  been 
given  once  each  week  to  final  consonants  and  to  a  and  o  sounds  in  our  songs. 

Then  I  tried  another  scheme.  In  our  school,  among  both  teachers  and 
pupils,  the  a  in  words  like  aunt,  dance,  half,  etc.,  is  mispronounced.  I  once 
heard  a  seventh  grade  pupil  give  a  selection  in  which  she  used  three  dif- 
ferent sounds  for  the  a  in  dance.  We  also  hear  the  flat  sound  of  o  for  the 
o  in  long,  office,  orange,  etc.  So  I  did  a  rather  daring  thing.  I  put  on  the 
board  a  list  of  ten  words  like  glass,  dance,  etc.,  and  another  ten  having 
the  o  sound  in  coffee,  cloth,  soft.  I  showed  how  singers  and!  speakers  in 
victrola  records  and  over  the  radio  used  them;  how  sure  we  should  be  of 
being  understood  by  educated  people  wherever  our  language  was  spoken; 
and  finally  how  much  it  would  help  me  in  my  speech  class  if  I  could  use 
them  easily  and  correctly  always.  They  seemed  much  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  I  was  going  to  school  just  to  learn  how  to  speak  better.  I 
emphasized  the  fact  that  many  other  pronunciations  were  correct  in 
some  places;  that  other  teachers  would  probably  say  some  of  these  words 
with  different  sounds;  that  they  did  not  need  to  learn  this  standard  speech 
unless  they  liked  it.  I  carefully  refrained  from  using  the  word  English  in 
any  speech  connection  since  two  of  my  boys  politely  but  firmly  told  me 
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some  time  ago  that  they  didn't  care  to  speak  good  English  but  should  like 
to  speak  good  American. 

We  decided  to  take  five  minutes  every  day  just  before  dismissal  and 
drill  ourselves  on  these  sounds.  We  report  any  mispronunciation  we  have 
heard  during  the  day.  I  taught  them  a  silly  jingle  that  I  was  taught 
long  ago: 

I  had  to  laugh  to  see  the  calf 

Come  up  the  path  to  take  its  bath. 

and  asked  them  to  bring  in  others  like  it.  So  far  there  has  been  much 
interest  and  amusement  with  about  twenty  out  of  my  twenty-eight  pupils 
taking  active  part. 

We  are  planning  to  give  a  play,  to  which  their  parents  may  come,  the 
last  week  in  May.  I  am  hoping  to  do  quite  a  bit  of  speech  work  in  corre- 
lation with  that.  We  are  also  taking  an  imaginary  trip  to  Europe  in  our 
geography  periods  and  I  am  hoping  to  impress  them  with  the  desirability 
of  using  good  American  language  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Assembly  as  a  Speech  Problem 
By  Esther  Gottschalk,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

If  the  assembly  program  is  to  enrich  the  lives  of  both  the  performers  and 
the  audience,  there  are  certain  definite  values  we  must  strive  to  attain. 
Among  these  are  the  social,  intellectual,  and  ethical  values.  In  order  to  get 
the  message,  the  story,  and  the  fun  across  the  footlights,  we  must  have 
definite  standards  of  good  speech.  Children,  even  when  they  have  not  had 
much  definite  speech  training,  can  set  these  standards  quite  well.  For 
example,  while  my  class  was  planning  to  present  a  play,  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  two  plays  in  the  assembly.  After  the  return  to  the  class- 
room, they  decided  in  an  informal  way  that  they  liked  the!  one  about  the 
Three  Wishes  much  better  than  the  other.  I  capitalized  their  interest  by 
listing  on  the  board,  as  they  dictated,  the  reasons  for  their  preference. 
By  the  end  of  that  lesson,  they  came  to  these  conclusions  with  very  little 
of  the  teacher's  help : 

Speak  clearly  and  not  too  fast.  (When  we  came  to  the  tryouts  for 
our  play  it  actually  meant  good  consonants.) 

Instead  of  merely  memorizing  and  repeating  words,  be  the  person  whose 
part  you  are  taking. 

If  you  follow  the  first  two  rules,  and  remember  to  face  your  audience, 
as  much  as  possible,  you  do  not  need  to  raise  your  voice  in  order  to  be 
heard  throughout  the  room. 

If  good  speech  habits  practised  in  the  assembly  are  to  function  in  life,  the 
programs  must  be  as  varied  and  natural  as  possible.  We  must  also  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  while  we  frequently  want  the  assembly  to  develop 
the  fanciful  imagination,  and  have  entertainment  as  its  chief  aim,  we  defeat 
our  purpose  if  the  thing  is  too  studied  and  lacks  spontaneity.  These  are 
some  types  I  have  found  worthwhile  in  my  experience : 

Class  Studies.  A  class,  making  a  special  study  of  some  particular  sub- 
ject, may  think  it  sufficiently  interesting  to  tell  to  the  rest  of  the  school. 
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If  so,  there  are  the  problems :  How  can  we  best  present  the  material  ? 
How  are  we  going  to  tell  about  it?  According  to  standards  previously 
agreed  upon,  which  children  are  most  capable  of  taking  part?  Should  the 
children  memorize  the  speeches,  speak  from  outlines,  or  speak  spontane- 
ously? Why?  All  this  would  be  valuable  oral  English  work,  as  well  as 
practise  in  discriminating  thinking,  and  planning,  for  the  classroom.  The 
program  may  be  rehearsed  once  or  twice  with  the  class  as  judges,  before 
the  final  presentation. 

Radio  Program.  This  demands  speech  as  nearly  perfect  as  the  children 
can  get,  because  since  they  can  not  be  seen,  the  thought  and  emotion  depend 
entirely  upon  the  voice.  In  the  radio  program  used,  all  the  children  were  on 
the  platform  behind  screens.  Among  the  numbers  given  were  some  songs 
by  small  groups  of  children,  a  dialogue,  and  some  poems.  The  announcer 
chosen  was  a  boy  whose  voice  carried  easily  and  who  spoke  distinctly. 

Puppet  Shows  and  the  Movie  Show.  Children  in  costume,  behind  a 
white  screen,  supply  appropriate  pantomime,  while  others  off  stage  read  the 
story  or  poem.  I  saw  this  very  effectively  done  by  a  fourth  grade  that  did 
not  think  Miss  Muffet  and  several  other  nursery  rhymes  were  beneath  their 
dignity.  They  had  quite  a  bit  of  grown-up  thinking  to  do,  choosing  suitable 
rhymes,  planning  the  stage  and  lighting  in  order  to  get  silhouette  effects, 
choosing  actors  to  look  their  parts,  and  be  frightened  when  "along  came 
the  spider  and  sat  down  beside  her."  Here  again,  muffled,  indistinct  speakers 
would  have  spoiled  the  show.  The  judgment  in  this  case,  however,  was  con- 
nected more  closely  with  mechanics  than  with  speech. 

The  Minstrel  Show.  The  jokes  used  may  be  original,  or  those  found  in 
magazines,  papers,  etc.,  and  approved  by  a  committee  made  up  of  a  few 
children  chosen  by  the  class  and  the  teacher. 

Current  Interests,  Public  Events,  and  Holidays.  Short  talks  and  suitable 
poems  may  be  given,  as  well  as  songs  by  the  school  glee  club,  and  talks  by 
teachers,  principals,  etc.  If  the  newspaper  habit  is  established  early  in  life, 
the  children  are  very  likely  to  bring  clippings  and  original  ideas.  When 
Lindbergh  made  his  flight,  a  third  grade  child  wrote  a  parody  on  "Sailing," 
called  it  "Flying,"  coached  a  chorus  of  ten,  and  after  asking  the  teacher  to 
hear  them  and  play  the  accompaniment,  presented  it  in  the  assembly  with 
great  success. 

Food,  Health,  Fine  Arts,  etc.  Pageants,  posters,  etc.,  on  these  subjects 
may  be  handled  much  the  same  way  as  classroom  studies. 

Dramatization  of  Familiar  Stories.  A  familiar  story  may  be  discussed, 
divided  into  scenes,  and  put  into  dramatic  form,  and  presented  as  a  play, 
giving  the  children  plenty  of  opportunity  for  independent  thinking,  as  well 
as  choosing  appropriate  costumes,  characters  and  settings.  The  teacher  must 
step  in  here  frequently  to  make  sure  that  a  story  worth  dramatizing  is 
chosen,  and  that  there  is  no  needless  waste  of  time  in  the  discussions. 

Original  Plays.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  entire  plot  and  story  are  con- 
ceived by  the  children.  This  will  help  to  develop  the  creative  imagination 
as  well  as  having  the  advantages  of  other  types  of  assembly  programs. 

Presentation  of  Plays  Found  in  Books.  These  are  valuable  only  when 
they  catch  the  children's  spirit  and  interest.     If  the  child  cannot  literally 
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throw  himself  into  his  part,  in  a  free,  spontaneous,  enjoyable  way,  gaining 
the  advantages  of  the  fun  of  impersonation,  the  opportunity  to  give  others 
who  watch  the  play  a  good  time,  and  practise  in  good  speech,  because  he 
acts  naturally,  and  speaks  well,  then  good  time  is  being  wasted. 
As  I  see  the  problem,  the  important  things  to  be  remembered  are : 

Speech  standards  must  be  set  and  followed  as  closely  as  possible. 

Participation  in  assembly  programs  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  privilege 
rather  than  a  duty. 

The  purposing,  planning,  including  choice  of  the  program  and  performers, 
executing,  and  judging,  should  be  done  with  the  teacher's  assistance  when 
necessary,  but  not  any  more  than  is  strictly  essential. 

In  order  to  be  of  any  lasting  value,  and  have  any  power  to  transfer  into 
daily  life,  the  assembly  program  must  retain  spontaneity. 

Speech  standards  must  be  set  and  followed  as  closely  as  possible. 

Participation  in  assembly  programs  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  privilege 
rather  than  a  duty. 

The  purposing,  planning,  including  choice  of  the  program  and  performers, 
executing,  and  judging,  should  be  done  with  the  teacher's  assistance  when 
necessary,  but  not  any  more  than  is  strictly  essential. 

In  order  to  be  of  any  lasting  value,  and  have  any  power  to  transfer  into 
daily  life,  the  assembly  program  must  retain  spontaneity. 

Suggestions  From  the  Work  in  San  Francisco,  California 

Miss  Edna  Cotrel,  teacher  in  charge  of  the  corrective  speech  de- 
partment in  San  Francisco,  gave  an  address  at  the  1927  N.E'.A. 
meeting  in  Seattle  on  the  type  of  work  in  general  speech  improve- 
ment which  was  tried  out  for  a  year  in  San  Francisco.  In  a  letter 
to  the  writer,  written  March  2,  1928,  Miss  Cotrel  says : 

We  felt  that  Americans  as  a  whole  are  poor  speakers,  and  rather  agreed 
with  Edward  Bok  when  he  called  us  Lip  Lazy  Americans.  For  this  reason 
we  had  five  minute  drill  every  day  on  Exercises  for  Improving  Speech. 
These  consisted  of  exercises  for  poise,  for  flexibility  of  mouth  muscles  and 
for  correction  of  common  slurrings  in  word  endings,  or  substitutions.  The 
work  has  not  been  in  general  use  this  last  year,  for  the  Superintendent  and 
the  deputies  felt  that  perhaps  all  speech  work  should  be  altogether  correlated 
with  other  subjects.  However,  many  of  the  principals  are  using  this  work 
again  as  they  feel  that  it  supplied  a  felt  need.  I  am  enclosing  a  sheet  used 
last  year  in  the  junior  high  school  which  will  explain  the  ideas  involved. 

The  work  referred  to  by  Miss  Cotrel  follows : 

General  Speech  Improvement  Course,  Grades  7,  8,  and  9 

Every  one  will  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  something  that 
will  improve  the  speaking  voice  of  the  general  public.  Any  one  with  ex- 
perience in  public  life  knows  what  a  drawback  a  poor,  indistinct  voice  is  to 
the  speaker,  and  what  a  bore  and  nervous  strain  it  is  to  the  listener.     Good 
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speech  can  be  acquired  by  anyone  with  average  intelligence.  But  it  must 
become  a  part  of  the  unconscious  muscle  mechanism  if  it  is  to  function. 
It  must  not  be  a  conscious  action,  but  a  habit.  It  must  function  when  the 
conscious  mind  is  occupied  with  other  thoughts.  For  this  reason  it  can  be 
acquired  only  by  daily  drill,  and  this  drill  must  hold  a  high  interest  value. 
The  drill  has  obviously  three  phases : 

o.  The  development  of  poise 

b.  Easy  flexible  action  of  the  speech  muscles 

c.  Correction  of  faulty  endings  and  incorrect  pronunciations 

INTRODUCTION 

In  the  junior  high  school  this  work  must  be  introduced  in  such  a  way  that 
the  pupils  will  feel  the  necessity  of  it,  and  want  to  do  it.     It  is  not  difficult 
to  establish  this  attitude  and  the  time  spent  in  doing  so  is  well  worthwhile. 
Lesson  I.  Value  of  Good  Speech: 

o.  In  business,  as  salesmanship,  insurance,  law,  radio,  teaching,  ministry, 
section  boss,  superintendent,  president,  telephone  operator,  real  estate. 

b.  In  organization — as  unions,  professional  clubs,  etc. 

c.  In  social  life 

d.  In  school 

Two  Dragons  must  be  slain  if  we  would  acquire  good  speech : 
o.  Lack  of  poise,  as  stage  fright,  nervousness,  forgetting,  getting  con- 
fused, repeating,  etc. 
b.  Dragon   of   the   closed   mouth,   causing   indistinct   speech,   mumbling, 
poor  endings,  etc. 
Lesson  2.  Poise  consists  of 

a.  good  posture  b.  calmness 

c.  self-control  d.  self-reliance 

e.  confidence  /.  steadiness 

g.  ease  h.  courage 

Lesson  j.  Development  of  Poise : 

By  relaxation,  for  fear  has  a  great  part  in  the  lack  of  poise,  and  the 
bodily  opposite  of  fear  is  relaxation.  Fear  and  relaxation  can  not  mix  any 
more  than  oil  can  mix  with  water. 

Technique:  Sit  comfortably  in  your  seat,  with  the  feet  firmly  on  the  floor 
in  front  of  the  desk.  Rest  the  hands  loosely  on  the  desk  or  on  the  lap. 
Think  of  each  joint  of  your  body  as  being  perfectly  loose,  beginning  with 
the  ankles. 

Imagination:  Concentrate  the  mind  on  a  mental  picture  of  a  still  calm 
place.  Think  of  each  separate  detail  of  this  picture,  as  "The  trees  are  still," 
"The  water  is  still,"  etc.  Hold  this  at  first  for  ten  seconds  and  then  gradu- 
ally increase  the  time,  up  to  sixty  seconds.  If  you  find  that  your  mind 
wanders,  gently  bring  it  back  again.  This  exercise,  you  will  find,  gives  you 
a  calm  easy  feeling,  and  you  have  started  on  the  development  of  poise. 

Visualization:  When  perfectly  relaxed,  visualize  the  coming  situation  that 
worries  you,  or  any  fear  situation.  See  in  your  mind's  eye  the  audience, 
the  surroundings  in  detail  and  yourself  as  calm,  confident,  easy  and  happy, 
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and  winning  the  approval  and  applause  of  the  audience.  This  will  form  in 
your  mind  new  mental  patterns  of  yourself,  not  as  you  are,  but  as  you 
want  to  be. 

Slaying  the  Dragon  of  the  Closed  Mouth 

Introduce  this  by  illustrating  the  contrast  of  closed  mouth  reading  and 
open  mouth  reading.  Then  develop  the  idea  that  although  we  can  all  open 
our  mouths  when  we  think  about  it,  if  we  were  in  a  debate,  and  kept 
thinking  about  our  mouth  action,  we  would  be  sure  to  become  confused  in 
our  ideas.  The  mouth  action  can  however  become  a  habit,  and  how  are 
habits  formed? 

We  must  lead  the  pupils  to  want  to  do  these  exercises  before  we  introduce 
them.  The  drill  consists  of  daily  practice,  of  not  more  than  one  and  one-half 
minutes  of  the  exercises  on  an  attached  pink  card.  The  game  work  explained 
on  another  sheet  also  helps  in  conquering  this  difficulty. 

Faulty  endings  and  pronunciations  such  as,  th,  ng,  ths,  ngth,  dth,  js,  sts, 
ds,  etc. 

A  great  variety  of  games  may  be  used,  correlating  them  with  the  activities 
and  interests  of  the  group,  and  keeping  the  point  in  mind,  that  the  correct 
performance  receives  attention  and  the  incorrect  is  ignored. 

Time  Required 5  minutes  per  day 

Stillness   exercise 1  minute 

Gymnastics   1  minute 

Game    3  minutes 

The  work  may  be  enriched  by  the  occasional  addition  of  reading  aloud, 
using  this  as  a  competitive  game  as  explained  below. 
Points  to  mark : 

Voice  quality:  Use  a  relaxed  tone,  coming  from  the  diaphragm.  The 
following  exercise  will  develop  this :  Sit  relaxed,  place  hand  lightly  on 
the  diaphragm,  as  it  goes  back  give  a  whispered  "ah."  Repeat  five  times. 
Then  give  this  half  whisper,  five  times  and  three-quarters  whisper.  Follow 
with  a  line  of  poetry  practiced  in  the  same  way. 

Pause:  Illustrate  the  value  of  this  by  reading  in  both  days,  with  and 
without;  value  is  better  understanding,  better  carrying  quality.  Technique 
mark  in  various  selections,  then  have  pupils  mark,  try  out,  discuss. 

Stress:  Particularly  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing out  the  full  value  of  the  thought.  Example,  "The  quality  of  mercy 
is  not  strained."  Putting  a  slight  stress  at  the  end  of  the  line,  instead  of 
dropping  the  voice,  adds  value  to  the  thought  and  helps  to  carry  over  the 
meaning. 

After  discussion,  five  or  six  pupils  stand  in  front  of  the  class  and  read 
the  selection,  the  class  acting  as  judges  to  note,  not  the  best  work,  but  the 
work  showing  most  improvement.     They  give  constructive  criticisms  only. 
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Further  Research  Suggested  in  the 
Field  of  Speech 

There  are  many  unsolved  problems  in  the  field  of  speech.  The 
following  suggestions  are  offered  for  further  study  and  research: 

The  amount  and  kind  of  transfer  from  oral  reading  to  good 
speech;  from  good  speech  in  the  classroom  to  good  speech  else- 
where ;  from  speech  drills  in  school  to  every-day  speech. 

The  educational  level  at  which  international  phonetic  symbols 
should  be  used. 

Studies  to  determine  the  efficacy  of  developing  bilingual  ability 
in  English. 

More  photographic  records  to  show  the  proper  position  of 
speech  agents  in  action. 

More  phonographic  records  made  by  good  speakers. 

Additional  studies  of  the  possible  relation  between  speech  and 
intelligence. 

Additional  studies  of  the  possible  relation  between  speech  and 
the  emotions. 

Additional  studies  of  the  possible  relation  between  speech  and 
nervous  disorders. 
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IV 

DATA  CONCERNING  SCHOOLS  VISITED  IN  ENGLAND 

TABLE  i 
Training  Colleges  Visited 


Name  of  School 

Location 

Number  of 

English 

Recitations 

Observed 

Number  of 

Conferences 

Held 

London  Day  Training  College    

Whiteland's  Training  College 

Goldsmiths'  Training  College  

Leeds  Municipal  Training  College   .... 
Manchester  Municipal  Training  College 

Bingley  Training  College  

Barry  Training  College    

London 

London 

London 

Leeds 

Manchester 

Bingley 

Barry,  Wales 

3 
2 

1 

4 
3 
3 

2 

4 

I 
I 
I 
3 

2 
2 

Total     

18 

14 

TABLE  2 
Elementary  Schools  Visited 


Name  of  School 

Location 

Number  of 
English 
Recita- 
tions 

Observed 

Number  of 
Confer- 
ences 
Held 

Loose  School    

Maidstone,  Kent  Co. 
Kent  County 
Kent  County 
Kent  County 
London 
London 

Leeds 

Leeds 

Bingley 

Manchester 

Manchester 

Cardiff,  Wales 

Barry,  Wales 

2 

3 
2 

5 
4 

1 

5 
4 

3 
5 
4 
2 

1 

Bexley  Heath   

1 

West  Mailing   

Welling   

j 

Upper  Marylebone 

j 

London  Training  College  

(Demonstration  School) 
Harehill's  School  

O 
O 

Ingram  School   

Bingley  Demonstration  School  . . 
Heald  Place  School  

O 
O 

Moseley  Road   

O 

Allensbank  

I 

Gladstone  Road    

0 

Total     

41 

7 
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TABLE  3 
Miscellaneous  Schools  Visited 


Name  of  School 

Location 

Type 

Number  of 
English 
Recita- 
tions 

Observed 

Confer- 
ences 

Oxford  University    

Oxford 
London 
London 
London 

University 
Junior  High 
Junior  High 
Technical 

0 

3 

2 

8 

I 

Elliot  Central  

I 

Lyulph  Central    

I 

Polytechnic   

2 

Total    

13 

5 

TABLE  4 
Summary  of  Activities 


School 


Number  of 
Schools 
Visited 


Number  of 

English 

Recitations 

Observed 


Number  of 
Confer- 
ences 
Held 


University    

Training  Colleges  . 
Technical  School  . . 
Junior  High  Schools 
Elementary  Schools 

Total  


i 
14 

2 

2 

7 


24 


72 


26 
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TABLE  5 
Conferences  Held 


Name 

Title  or  Position 

Location 

Dr.  Percy  Nunn   

Principal,   London  Day  Training 

College 

London 

Miss  Plunkett  

Vice-principal,  London  Day  Train- 
ing College 

London 

Dr.  Cyril  Burt   

Lecturer   in  Psychology,  London 

Day  Training  College 

London 

Dr.  Gurrey    

Lecturer  in  English,  London  Day 

Training  College 

London 

Mr.  A.  B.  Ainsworth  . . . 

Secretary,    Department    Inquiry, 

Board  of  Education 

London 

Mr.  R.  H.  Simpson    .... 

Secretary,     American    University 

Union 

London 

Dr.  Lance  Jones  

Lecturer  Training  Department  of 

Education,  Oxford  University 

Oxford 

Spurley  Hey,  Esq 

Director  of  Education 

Manchester 

William  Bees,  Esq 

Deputy  Director  of  Education 

Leeds 

Mr.  William  Heep   

Inspector,  Board  of  Education 

Leeds 

E.  Salter  Davies,  Esq.  .  . 

Director  of  Education 

Kent  County 

William  Hallam,  Esq.   .  . 

Director  of  Education 

Wakefield 

Mr.  Ivor  Powell 

Headmaster,  Welling  Schools 

Welling  (Kent 
Co.) 

Mr.  Wm.  Prescott   

Headmaster,  Bexley  Heath  Schools 

Kent  County 

Miss  Mercier  

Headmistress,  Whiteland's  Train- 
ing College 

London 

Miss  Fike    

Headmistress,  Goldsmith 'sTraining 
College 

London 

Miss  Atkinson    

Elementary  Supervisor 

Manchester 

Mr.  Foreman    

Supervisor  of  English 
Headmistress,  Training  College 
Lecturer  in   Education,   Training 

Manchester 

Miss  Barrett 

Manchester 

Miss  E.  Rankine  Brown 

College 

Bingley 

Miss  Spaulding   

Headmistress,  Training  College 

Bingley 

Miss  Rose  Evans   

Director  of  Speech 

Manchester 

Miss  Funnell  

Headmistress,  Infants  School 

West  Mailing 
(Kent  County) 

Miss  Marjorie  Gullan    .  . 

Lecturer  in  Speech,  London  Day 

Training  College 

London 

Miss  Ethel  Barke   

Lecturer  in  Education,  University 

of  Cardiff 

Cardiff,  Wales 

Miss  E.  Evans   

Headmistress,  Barry  Training  Col- 

lege 

Barry,  Wales 

